auld ac- quaint. 
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The answer’s 
inside your 


Take Pages 45-47, for instance, in the 1956-57 EMB Guide. There are choral 
collections especially for mixed voices, for treble voices, and even for boys’ 
changing voices—which always seem to crack at the drop of an octave. Yes, 
look inside your EMB Guide for the answer to a lot of music problems. Or, for 


a big selection of choral collections you can hear and see, write EMB today. PS: iF your copy of 


the 1956-57 EMB Guide 
“belongs to the music 
department", send for a 
personal copy —free to 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. every music educator. 


30 EAST ADAMS STREET . CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas ® Text books and literature ® Band and orchestra music ® Instrumental solo and 
ensemble music ® Instrumental methods © A stock of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education 


Trying to stop that “snap, crack and pop”? 
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Unlimited expression 
at your fingertips 


with C3 W RE organs 


The marvelous simplicity of the Lowrey keyboard 
... the ease and accessibility of the quick, positive 
control tabs . . . the all-electronic pedal sustain, 
coupled with Lowrey’s exclusive “Minit Music”... 
places unlimited expression in sound at the 
fingertips of everyone. 


The enchantment and ease of your first playing 
will reflect the heritage that 25 years in development 
and research by Lowrey can only give. Features 
in electronics and construction combined with 


cabinet styling and lustrous finishes are incomparable 
in today’s market. Available in three models: Traditional . . . Church . . . Modern 


TODAY MORE AND MORE DEALERS ARE WITNESSING THE ENTHUSIASTIC EXPRESSIONS OF 
APPROVAL FOR THESE GREAT NEW LOWREY ORGANS. INQUIRE NOW FOR YOUR FRANCHISE! 


THE LOWREY ORGAN CO., 7373 North Cicero Ave., Chicago 30, Illinois 
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TIMELY: 


FROM 
THE 
HOUSE 
OF 


The Best in EASTER 
CANTATAS and PAGEANTS 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 

“The Redeemer” 
For Mixed Chorus with S.A.T.B. Soli 
end organ accompaniment. with extra 
instruments ad lib. Time of perform- 
ance: ] Hour. Price $1.50 


J. W. CLOKEY 

“Builders” 
An Easter Service or Pageant for 
Children. For unison voices. Time of 
performance: 20 minutes. Price 50¢ 


M. SEARLE WRIGHT 

Green Blade Riseth” 
For Mixed Chorus, with S.A. Bar. Soli 
and organ accompaniment. Orchestral 
accompaniment also available on ren- 
tal. Time of performance: 18-20 
minutes. Price $1.50 


ALEC ROWLEY 
“The Garden and the Cross” 
For Mixed Chorus with S.A.T.B. Soli, 
and Organ. Time of performance: 45 
minutes. Price $1.00 
FRANK SCHERER 
“Contemplation on the Crucifixion” 
For Soprano, Tenor and Bass Soli and 
Chorus. Accompaniment for organ or 
orchestra. Time of performance: 55 
minutes. Price $2.00 
H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 
“Gethsemane to Golgotha” 
For Soprano, Contralto, Tenor and 
Baritone Solos and Chorus. Time of 
Performance: 50 minutes. Price $1.25 
DAVID H. WILLIAMS 
“On the Passion of Christ” 
For Soprano, Tenor, and Baritone 
Soli, Chorus and Organ. Time of per- 
formance: 30 minutes. Price 75¢ 
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Editorially Speaking 


ITH this issue, dated January, 1957. 

MUSIC JOURNAL begins the fifteenth 

year of its life. Throughout this period the maga- 

zine has been fortunate in the guidance of a single 

publisher, Al Vann, who has also served as Ad- 

vertising Manager and, to some exteni, Manag- 
ing Editor. 

For the first ten years the late Ennis Davis was 
the efficient editor-in-chief of MUSIC JOUR- 
NAL, with Margaret Maxwell, Jean Tanner and 
Lawrence Perry among his assistants. At his death 
in 1953, Mr. Davis was succeeded by Mrs. Max- 
well, who resigned in the Spring of 1955, to be 
followed by the present editor. Originally called 
“The Music Publishers’ Journal” (the title was 
clianged in 1946), with the practical slogan, “for 
the advancement of music in America,” MUSIC 
JOURNAL was conceived primarily as an edu 
cational magazine, appealing particularly to the 
supervisors and directors of public school music, 
the members of music departments in our col- 
leges and universities and private teachers all 
over the country. This group still represents a 
substantial percentage of its readers, although its 
horizon has been considerably widened in recent 
years and now includes students as well as teach- 
ers and a large number of music lovers in general, 
both actual and potential. It aims to be stimulat- 
ing, provocative, even controversial in its con- 
tents, and to satisfy a general interest in music 
of all kinds, from the various angles of study, 
instruction, participation and mere listening. 


GB past record of this publication has its 
full share of distinction, with a number of 
outstanding achievements to its credit. Perhaps 
the most important, outside of the significant 
material appearing in its columns from the start, 
was the Music Index, which listed all the music 
published in America from the year 1945 to 1948. 

Another noteworthy activity was the creation 
of a Musical Aptitude Test, in co-operation with 
Stanford University, California, widely used by 
music educators all over the country. ‘There was 
also a detailed analysis of juvenile reactions, pub- 
lished by this magazine under the title The Atti- 
tudes of Teen-Agers Toward Music, prepared in 
1951-1952. (Copies of this valuable piece of re- 
search are still available to a limited number of 
subscribers free of charge.) 

Full page portraits of America’s leading com- 
posers were published by MUSIC JOURNAL 
through the years, and also distributed as a com- 
plete collection. ‘These autographed photographs 
were frequently supplemented by detailed biog- 
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raphies of our creative musicians. 

Special issues of the magazine were devoted to 
subjects of recognized musical interest, band and 
orchestral music, choral works, the piano and 
stringed instrumenis, the organ and church mu- 
sic, phonograph records, motion pictures, radio, 
books on music and musicology. (Today's policy 
leans toward including as many of these subjects 
as possible in each issue.) ‘The National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs received a special tribute on 
the occasion of its 1955 Biennial; the Music 
Educators Nationai Conference had similar rec- 
ognition on its Golden Anniversary last April; 
and the coming February issue will be dedicated 
primarily to the Music ‘Teachers National Asso- 
ciation, convening in Chicago. (A partial list of 
our all-time contributors appears on another 
page.) 

An important step was taken recently in the 
formation of a distinguished Advisory Council, 
whose names now appear on our mast- head along 
with those of our currently active staff. To all 
of these workers and helpers MUSIC JOURNAL 
extends hearty and sincere thanks, as also to its 
loyal readers, contributors and advertisers, with 
a special word of appreciation to our efficient 
and co-operative printers, the Tabard Press of 


New York. 


| & I’ is particularly gratifying to publish in this 

fifteenth anniversary issue of MUSIC JOUR- 
NAL an authoritative article by the well known 
publisher, collector and dealer in musical Amer- 
icana, Harry Dichter of Philadelphia, on an early 
publication of similar title, Benjamin Carr's 
MUSICAL JOURNAL. Mr. Dichter made a 
complete set of this rare material availabie to the 
New York Public Library in the collection of the 
late Elliott Shapiro, and the original title-page is 
reproduced here by his permission. While the 
two “Journals” are actually of quite different 
character, the nominal relationship may perhaps 
be credited with a certain significance. ‘There is 
at least some satisf ction in the thought that so 
successful a musician of America’s colonial days 
gave to one of the earliest musical publications 
in this country a title so close to that of MUSIC 
JOURNAL itself. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO ALL OUR FRIENDS! 
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sy OSTWALD © 


Syracuse Universiry Marcuinc Banp — Marice W. Stitu, Director of Marching Bands 
— wearing their new OstwaLp uniforms. See your local OstwaLp representative for guid- 
ance in selecting styles, fabrics, colors, accessories for your new uniforms. OSTWALD gives 
custom-tailoring attention to every detail of your order. Delivery promises — confirmed in 


writing — are dependable. Phone or write for copy of free booklet “Fund Raising Ideas.” 


i 


_OSTWALD BUILDING, STATEN ISLAND 1, N. Y. 
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“HI-FI” FOLLIES 
wae i 
By Don Wilson 


- Completely flexible. 
ate staging — 


+ Simple or elabor 
as you wish. 
- Perfect low-cost production. 


Grand opport 


unity to coordinate 


ts 
i hool departments 
English, Physical 


Education, Shop, etc.) 


$1.00 


Can-Can Dancers 


Solo Dancers 

of Februory 
pvailoble 


“MUSIPLAYS” 


Operettas for the Medium Budget by the renowned Broadway writers 
JEROME LAWRENCE and ROBERT E. LEE 


ANNIE LAURIE (Vocel Score $1.50) 
ROARING CAMP [Vocal Score $1.50) 
THE FAMILIAR STRANGER (Vocal Score $1.50) 


Write for complete details and examination copies to 


619 West 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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Dept. l 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


it 3 OF PILSEN } 
RINCE 
4 Lyrics by F 
Book an dley 
b Don Wilson 
Revised PY 4 
of Men and WYO 
e_Choruses 
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... the music of America... has been created for more than forty years by 


the skilled professional music men and women whose performance rights are represented by 
the Society. These music people have created a repertory that covers every phase of our musical 
literature. And this prime ingredient of our nation’s vest entertainment industry is readily avail- 


able through a single ASCAP license. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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Each of your teachers and every one of your 
pupils will benefit from ¢h/s helping hand! An 
RCA Victor New Orthophonic Tape Recorder 

. with Panoramic 3-Speaker System, an RCA 
exclusive, to bring you the magic touch of 
high fidelity. 


A few minutes’ instructions and anyone can use 
this two-speed model like a professional. It’s 
easy to thread, easy to operate with four push- 
buttonsand full-width “Stop” bar. “ Voice-Music” 
Switch automatically selects best recording char- 
acteristics. Extra-fast forward and reverse five- 
or seven-inch reel. There are also a remote-con- 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCAVICTOR 


Tmk(s) ® 


STREET. 


trol unit, “normal” and “overload” indicators, 
extra speaker jack, special ceramic mike, acces- 
sory cable and many more fine-recorder features. 
You can use your recorder as an amplifier for 
phono or mike output, too. 


This rugged, portable teacher’s helper ought to 
be in your classrooms now. And at the price, you 
can consider more than one RCA Victor Tape 
Recorder. Get facts, prices, performance stories 
fast on all RCA Victor Tape Recorder models 
... from your RCA Victor dealer or through the 
coupon. Get Yours in the Outgoing Mail! 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. N-32 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Full information, please, on RCA Victor Tape Recorders. 


NAME 


SCHOOL____ 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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New... New... New..for 


Your New Year Band Concerts 


“MY FAIR LADY” Selection 

by ALAN JAY LERNER & FREDERICK LOEWE 
transcribed by Robert Russell Bennett, including six glorious hits from the 
unparelleled Broadway success! 
Full Band ...... $6.50 
1.00 


by MORTON GOULD 
Echoes of the old frontiers and the Rio Grande, commissioned by the late 
Edwin F. Goldman for the A.B.A., 1955 
$9.00 
1.50 


NEWFOUNDLAND RHAPSODY 
by HOWARD CABLE 
This new song of the North Atlantic is based on old Canadian ballads and 


Symphonic Band ............ $ 9.00 
Extra Parts, ea. ............ 40 


Symphonic Band ............ $12.00 
Extra Parts, ec. ............ .60 


sea songs. 
$7.50 Symphonic Band ............ $10.00 
1.50 Extra Parts, ea. ............ -50 


Highlights from “PIPE DREAM” 


by RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
transcribed by Paul Yoder from the most recent of Rodgers and Hammerstein’s 
musical plays. 


$4.00 
Conductor ........................ 1.00 


Sample Conductor Parts Available to Band Directors 


Ww 


Symphonic Band ............ $ 5.50 
Extra Parts, ea. ............ .30 


just off the press! 
“MY FAIR LADY” Selection for orchestra 


transcribed by Robert Russell Bennett 
Set B — 7.00 Set C — 10.00 


THE SCHOOL PROM 


A Folio of Arrangements for the School Dance Bond 
by R. LESLIE SAUNDERS 


Set A — 5.00 


Especially designed for students, this | Separate folios published for 
folio consists of a progressive series | Sax 
of arrangements, for any combination | 


of instruments, styled in the modern 2nd Ten. Sax 2nd Trombone 
manner. 3rd Alto Sax Clarinet 

The arrangements increase in diffi- | 4th Ten. Sax Piano (Cond.) 
culty, enabling the students finally to Sth Bar. Sax Drums 
play standard ones. THE SCHOOL Ist Trumpet Bass 


| 
PROM is a folio of proven hits, suffi- | 2nd Trumpet Guitar 
cient for a full evening of dancing. | 3rd Trumpet Violin 


Piano $2.00 Other parts $1.00 


Send for descriptive brochure. 


THE CHAPPELL GROUP 
RKO BUILDING — ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


RESOLUTIONS 
FOR MUSIC CRITICS 


Martin Kalmanoff 


RESOLUTION NO. IL: 


We will not blight some bright- 
faced, eager youngster’s fond hopes 
and dreams just because we see an 
opportunity for a devilishly clever, 
sarcastically uncomplimentary, inge- 
niously felicitous turn of a phrase. 
Nor will we be so carried away by 
the dev ‘stating and undying beauty 
and poetry of our writing, falling in 
love with the sound of our own 
words, that we forget we are pre- 
sumably reviewing a concert, We 
will not indulge in high-flown schol- 
arly jargon above the head of the 
average Ph.D. Neither will we write 
in a cutely colloquial style to show 
what regular guys we are, how darn 
down-to-earth and democratic! 


RESOLUTION NO. 2: 


We will not leave after five min- 
utes of a concert and base our whole 
review thereon. (We will stay at 
least for ten). Even though we have 
three other concerts to cover the 
same night, we will not walk out 
obtrusively in the middle of a high 
C (ACTUAL FALSETTO HIGH C 
IN THE MUSIC). 


RESOLUTION NO. 3: 


We will not take out our frustra- 
tions as performers or composers, if 
such we be, on performers and com- 
posers we are reviewing. We will 
not dismiss something lightly be- 
cause we do not understand it or 
enjoy it. We will make allowances 
that if something escapes us, it 
might, just possibly, have meaning 
for somebody else. We will not con- 
centrate on ferreting out, picking 
on, and spotlighting defects and 
flaws, and forget the overall effect. 


RESOLUTION NO. 4: 


We will not call all Menotti rem- 
iniscent of Puccini, and all other 
current operas reminiscent of Me- 
notti. Nor will we call all current 
instrumental music reminiscent of 
Copland or Stravinsky. We will re- 
member that all music bears a 
generic resemblance to all other 
music, but we don’t say one play- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


EXT summer’s Shakespearean 

Festival at Stratford, Ontario, 
Canada, will feature the English 
Opera Group in their first North 
American performance of Benjamin 
Britten’s The Turn of the Screw, 
with the composer conducting. 
There will also be concert and jazz 
programs, with Gordon Jocelyn act- 
ing as Music Administrator, He was 
formerly assistant to Louis Apple- 
baum, Director of the Music Festival 
since its inauguration, 


> 


Professor Martin Bernstein, a 
member of the New York University 
faculty for 32 years and head of the 
music departments at two of its 
schools, has been elected president 
of the Alumni Association of the 
University’s Washington Square Col- 
lege of Arts and Science, 

Dr. Curt Sachs, noted musicolo- 
gist and lecturer in music at New 
York University’s Graduate School 
of Arts and Science, has been given 
three honors in recognition of his 
contributions to the field: The 
American Society for Ethnomusicol- 
ogy has elected him Honorary Pres- 
ident, the Free University has 
presented to him the degree of 
Ph.D., honoris causa, and the Insti- 
tute for Research in Music in Ger- 
many has made him an honorary 
member. 


The Peabody Conservatory of Mu- 
sic in conjunction with the National 
Federation of Music Clubs is offering 
a three-year scholarship in strings, 
which will provide recipients with 
free tuition and some possibility of 
living expenses. Inquiries should 
be directed to Lubov Keefer, Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, Baltimore. 


The Music Associates of Aspen 
announced the National Federation 
of Music Clubs’ offer of an annual 
$300 scholarship toward tuition for 
summer study at the Aspen school to 
a stringed-instrument student. Simul- 
taneously, the Fromm Music Foun- 
dation of Chicago pledged a $300 
award to the most promising com- 
position student in the classes of 
composer Darius Milhaud at the 
Aspen Music School. 
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© CANADIAN SUNSET... 


© SENTIMENTAL 


by JACK MASON 

rr. by JOHNNY WARRINGTON 

‘Arr, by STANLEY APPLEBAUM 


U'VE 


; ey designed for the abilici 
by Johnny Warringt 
Pplebaum (all acknowledge 
3 styling) careful attention has 
3 Patterns without d 
1 Sounds and 
~~ a full castrumentation 


hm and ac- 
list. This is 
e been 


Each arrangement has 


brass, 5 Bb Clarinet 
cordion. Lyrics are included for y‘ piace 
the first time that these outstanding 


available in an edition of this type- F 


(optional), 4 rhyt 


EDWIN'H. MORRIS & COMPANY, IN 


\ GERS \! 
TOP TUNES !! 
SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI.” Arr. by JACK MASON 
i 
anley 
| 
keys, 
fae” 
| 
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be? é- For full particulars on the world’s most popular clarinets, write C. Bruno & Son, 
BRU NO Inc., 460 West 34th Street, New Yeor*, or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas. 
: In Canada: Boosey and Hawkes Ltd., Toronto 
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Forged nickel silver keys 
take a lot more punishment 


Like anything fine, a clarinet 
should be handled with care. But 
you know how youngsters are. 
A careless moment, a burst of 
exuberance, and oops! The clar- 
inet lies on the floor with a 
snapped-off key and youthful 
tears are in the offing. 

However, such tragedies are 


rare if the clarinet is an Edgware. 
Because the Edgware balanced 
key mechanism is power forged 
nickel silver. Extra strength 
where it’s needed most. Quality 
features like this plus reinforced 
double-lock posts are some of 
the reasons why Edgware leads 
the world in woed clarinet sales. 


wood clarinets 
$129.50 with case 


SONG OF THE LARK 


We heard a meadowlark today, 
Its song was liquid on the air. 
We listened, breathlessly aware 
Of beauty rollicking and gay. 


Our souls, which had been growing 
dark, 

Responded in a lilt of cheer 

And light came tumbling round, to 
hear 

The joyous song of meadowlark. 


—MILDRED FIELDER 


TO SCHUBERT 
IN WARTIME 


Outside the wind blows the rain 

in white gusts along the roofs. 

Inside seven soldiers listen to your 
first trio. 

We hear the rain and the wavering 
wind 

as well as the piano, the ’cello and 
the violin. 


Serene in its gaiety and sadness alike, 
your music flows on, heedless of the 
weather. 


In our beings two worlds co-exist: 
the outer world of storm 
and the world of peace; 
but this is only possible to us 
because we have your music in our 
ears. 
You knew the secret well; 
teach us, Franz, how in our souls, 
unaided, we can hold the inward 
peace 
regardless of the wind and rain. 
—Ross PARMENTER, 
By permission, N. Y. Times 


=> 


Under the baton of Alexander 
Hilsberg, the New Orleans Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society will offer 
18 concerts in its 1956-57 subscrip- 
tion series. Among the soloists will 
be Solomon, Alexander Brailowsky, 
Rudolph Serkin, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Isaac Stern, Zino Francescatti and 
Marjorie Lawrence. 


The First Congregational Church 
o! Los Angeles, California, has an- 
nounced the addition to its staff of 
organist Richard Ellsasser, who will 
serve in the dual capacity of official 
recitalist and director of the church’s 
Sunday Evening Festival. 
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ADVICE TO 
ARTISTS’ FRIENDS 


Seymour Mandel 


go back-stage—it’s expected 

of you. But what can you say?! 
Your friend, the concert artist, is no 
fool. He knows he was bad, Though 
you may not prove successful, you 
must smile and attempt to say 
something kind. 

Here are examples of the more 
popular bon mots selected from an 
extensive study conducted by a re- 
liable polling service for a music 
school in the mid-west. These may 
be of value to you if you must some 
day face this grueling ordeal. 

The True Friend: The true 
friend sticks by the embarrassed per- 
former through thick and thin. He 
is first back-stage following the con- 
cert and blurts out, “J liked it! No 
matter what others will say, remem- 
ber, J liked it!” 

The Well Meaning Aunt and 
Uncle: They are slow to make the 
pilgrimage. They  figure—“What’s 
the rush?” When it is their turn, 
they ask, “Is this really what you 
want to do?” 

The Boyhood Chum: This fellow 
hasn’t seen the performer in years. 
Enticed by announcements of the 
concert, he imagined it would be 
fun to attend. He offers a hearty 
handshake and says, ‘““Remember the 
old days, Vladimir? Remember the 
times we used to have?” He would 
like to stand and chat awhile with 
Vladimir but he’s pushed aside by— 

The Rival: This one doesn’t dis- 
like his competitor personally but a 
warped temperament gets the better 
of him and he contributes, “There 
were times when you sounded good!” 

The Booster: The booster or fan 
was happy to have the performer 
around when he thought his friend 
was going places. Once he realizes 
his pal is a dud, the phony offers a 
one-pump handshake and adds, “T'll 
call you.” He never does. 

The Teacher: He is quick about 
it. “We must work,” he whispers. 
“There is much to do.” (His student 
may well reflect, “Now he tells me!’’) 

The Neighbor (Next Block): This 
sweet soul means well and would like 
to same something complimentary. 
It usually amounts to “You looked 


(Continued on page 38) 
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means 


Sooner or later students want 


It’s only natural for children to 
emulate their elders. And young 
musicians especially want to be 
just like the professionals they 
hear so much about. That’s why 
youngsters take so much pride 
in a professional type clarinet. 

In a few short weeks beginners 
learn there is no substitute for 


Boosey anon Hawkes 


nothing less than a wood clarinet 


a wood clarinet. So it’s better to 
invest in a professional model 
right at the start. Thousands do. 
And they buy Edgware, the 
grenadilla wood clarinet with 
power forged keys. Best of all, 
an Edgware ($129.50 with case) 
costs only a few dollars more 
than a “‘plastic.”’ 


For full particulars on the world’s most popular clarinets, write C. Bruno & Son, 


Inc., 460 West 34th Street, New York, or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas. 


In Canada: Boosey and Hawkes Ltd., Toronto 
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The Big 3 Music Corporation proudly presents new 
Concert Arrangements of celebrated Modern Music 
created by distinguished contemporary composers. 


Editorial Consultant FERDE GROFE 


Title 


AMERICAN BOLERO. ............... 


Full Orchestra with Full Score $6.50 


Composer Arranged by 


Nacio Herb Phil Wall 


° Symphonic Orchestra with Full Score $9.00 


Full Score Separately $3.00 


AUTUMN 


Full Orchestra with Full Score $6.00 


Peter De Alfred Rickey 


° Symphonic Orchestra with Full Score $8.50 


Full Score Separately $2.50 


“THE 


Full Orchestra $5.00 


MANHATTAN SERENADE... 


Full Orchestra with Full Score $6.50 


Phil Green. Alfred Rickey 


° Symphonic Orchestra with Full Score $9.00 


Full Score Separately $3.00 


ROVAL BLUE 


Full Orchestra with Full Score $6.50 


Peter De Rose..............................Alfred Rickey 


° Symphonic Orchestra with Full Score $9.00 


Full Score Separately $3.00 


SILK ’N SATIN 


Full Orchestra with Full Score $6.00 


° Symphonie Orchestra with Full Score $8.50 


Full Score Separately $2.50 


THREE MODERN MOODS ..... 


1. Beauty Through The Night 
Full Orchestra with Full Score $10.00 


Harry Sheidon 


2. Tango Chino 3. Turquoise Waltz 
° Symphonic Orchestra with Full Score $15.00 


Full Score Separately $3.00 


VALSE 


Full Orchestra with Full Score $6.00 


Rudy Alfred Rickey 
° Symphonic Orchestra with Full Score $8.50 


Full Score Separately $2.50 


FULL SCORES AVAILABLE ON APPROVAL 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Sales Agent: for. Robbins Music Corporation 


*Request Piano Conductor Part For “THE BULLFIGHTER"’ 


ite to E. J. McCauley bis 


Seventh Ave 


leo Feist, Inc. Miller Music Corporation 
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Financial Opportunities 


For Band Directors 


OU blink in bewilderment. You 

feel your billfold again. Its thin- 
ness startles you. “What’s happened 
to my money?” you ask yourself. “I 
started out Monday with a bulky 
billfold. Now it’s almost flat!” 

The truth is (1) it costs money 
these days to live and (2) it is par- 
ticularly expensive if one has a wife 
and several children to support. 
There are car expenses, clothes, in- 
surance, doctor bills, food, etc. 

“We barely make it from one pay- 
day to the next,” a young married 
bandmaster told me. “I see no finan- 
cial future for my family if I remain 
a band director.” 

Let’s consult another bandman. 
“Sure, we get along financially,” he 
remarked recently. ‘““We don’t live in 
an expensive manner. But we have 
most of the essentials and a few 
luxuries. Nobody can have every- 
thing, you know—” 

Perhaps the last speaker is a better 
manager than the first. Yet we know 
that most bandmasters are not over- 
paid,—and that most of them can use 
added income if it can be obtained 
in an ethical manner. 

“Increasing one’s income? 

There are several ways, but first 
we should probably review the pres- 
ent salaries for band directors. In the 
Middle West (which is fairly repre- 
sentative) a survey showed that the 
experienced male high school band 
director (he may teach singing or 
another subject also) receives around 
$3800 to $4500 for nine months of 
teaching. 

Women band directors average 
around $3400 to $3800 for nine 
months’ work. College directors, de- 
pending on the size of the schcol of 
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course, receive from $4500 to $5,000 
for nine to eleven months’ work. 

We were discussing “Ways to In- 
crease Your Income.” A _ veteran 
bandleader said, ‘““The easiest and 
quickest way to add to your income 
is to give private lessons.” 

Several of the directors there in the 
college cafeteria nodded in agree- 
ment, “And there is no overhead to 
pay,” one of the fellows added. “You 
can give them at school, where you 
don’t need to pay for light and heat.” 

Some years ago a more experienced 
director told me, “Most directors 


‘could make much more through pri- 


vate lessons than they do, They need 
to push the idea more.” 


& 


You will find that “pushing the 
idea” is usually necessary and also 
legitimate. How many can _ success- 
fully dispute the idea that individual 
help to serious music pupils is highly 
beneficial? To both the individual 
and the group? 

How much to charge? 

A survey of directors in high school 
shows that one dollar for a 30-minute 
lesson is common. Some directors 
charge two dollars for a half-hour 
or a forty-five minute lesson. Some 
directors prefer a larger clientele and 
charge the smaller fee. 

Those who play the piano and are 
willing to give piano lessons can in- 

(Continued on page 57) 


The American Music Conference gave this photo by Bill Sturm second prize in a 


recent national photography contest. 
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“The Kids from Home” 


‘INCE the summer of 1953, 320 tal- 
ented young musicians, dancers, 
magicians and baton twirlers have 
combined in yarying numbers and 
combinations as “The Kids From 
Home” and made eight trips to 
Armed Forces installations in both 
hemispheres, first under the sponsor- 
ship of the Air Force and then of the 
Department of Defense. heir ninth 
to the Near East and Europe—is in 
the making. 

Their youth (the average age is 
20 and all are high school or college 
students), humor and 
abilities are the prime factors in cre- 
ating a show which fits each troupe's 
total personality and features the 
talents of each member. The result 

a show which reminds servicemen 
of the kids in their home towns, and 
repeated requests for more perform- 
ances from installations and the De- 


great good 


partment of Defense. 

Members and numbers from the 
major summer shows are used for 
the smaller group, which goes out 
during the Christmas and Easter 
holidays, because there is no time 
for rehearsing. 

The students defray all their own 
expenses to and from the convening 
point—Amherst College in Amherst, 
Massachusetts—purchase their ward- 
robes and report with $300 for trip 
expenses, ‘The Department of De- 
fense reimburses them with a per 
diem allowance for room and board 
and transportation not provided by 
the military. 

The eight troupes, with trom 18 
to 43 members, have averaged 60 
performances on. each of their three 
summer trips to bases in the Atlan- 
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tic, Far East, Pacific and Europe. 
They averaged 12 each for trips to 
Bermuda, four Christmas and one 
Easter. 

The success of ‘““The Kids From 
Home” is the result of many diverse 
persons laboring to produce a non- 
professional show of personable and 
friendly as well as talented young- 
sters. What is now a king-size under- 
taking started inadvertently, 

In 1953 the commanding officer of 
the Westover Air Force Base, near 
Springfield, in western Massachu- 


setts, heard about Dr. J. Clement 


One of the “Kids,” Janet Smith, 
National Baton Twirling Champion. 


Schuler and the numerous school 
bands and orchestras he created and 
directed as head of instrumental 
rausic in Deerfield Academy, Am- 
herst College and the Amherst pub- 
lic schools. He asked the educator 
and former leader of his own profes- 
sional band to bring a group to the 
base and entertain the enlisted per- 
sonnel. 

The spontaneous response of the 
uniformed audience to the eager, 
talented youngsters and their per- 
formances was overwhelming. Air 
Force officials in Washington, D. C., 
were informed and subsequently re- 
quested Dr. Schuler to take a similar 
show on tour to overseas installa- 
tions. 

The music teacher saw thrilling 
possibilities in organizing such a 
group. It could be the means of giv- 
ing talented young folks from all 
over the country rewarding and in- 
valuable experiences. They would 
visit foreign countries, see our coun- 
try’s role overseas and learn the im- 
portant fundamentals of traveling, 
meeting and getting along with peo- 
ple. He saw, too, how his charges 
could be good will ambassadors in 
other countries while providing fine 
entertainment indigenous to Ameri- 
can communities. 

The accomplished trumpet player, 
affectionately called “Pop” by his 
many students, cast about for help 
with the details of planning, select- 
ing students, creating a show and 
wading through the inevitable laby- 
rinth of details. 

Dr. Schuler knew of Jack Dolph, 
who helped coach the Deerfield 
Academy track team as a hobby, and 
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that he was a local resident in par- 
tial retirement from building shows 
for Fred Waring. A meeting and 
much discussion resulted in the loan 
of Jack and the contents of his large 
music library to the cause. 

Jack and Pop, then and there, 
formed a team which has built the 
talents of the selected young folk 
into four major productions and is 
now involved in the fifth, which 
reaches a climax when the students 
converge on Amherst in June for 
two weeks of intense rehearsing 
prior to their departure July 4 via 
the airways for the Near East and 
Europe. 

Jack Dolph’s experiences with the 
Warings in bringing choral music 
out of colleges and churches into the 
entertainment world, scouting for a 
varsity show and writing innumera- 
ble radio and television shows, were 
invaluable when he tackled utilizing 
the talents of the 33 boys and girls 
in that first show. 

After the initial workouts, Jack 
concluded that the United States was 
a pretty wonderful country when 
kids, in their normal course of ob- 
taining an education in public 
schools, could learn to play instru- 
ments and sing so well. He recog- 
nized their spontaneity, freshness 
and contagious enthusiasm as some- 
thing seldom purchased at a_ box- 
office. 

Voicing his sentiments to Dr. 
Schuler, who accompanies the group 
on tour, Jack called the youngsters 
“kids.” And seeing them through the 
eyes of their overseas audiences he 
added “. . . from home.” And “The 
Kids From Home” it has been ever 
since, 

Versatile Mr. Dolph reversed his 
usual procedure in building a show 
after watching each of the initial 
“Kids” do a specialty number and 
then perform as a band. Instead of 
creating a production and fitting 
them into it, he fabricated a show 
which used their collective and indi- 
vidual talents. 

Because they are necessarily fine 
musicians, read music rapidly and 
can assume responsibility, get along 
with other people and have the in- 
nate ability to observe social ameni- 
ties, he has been able to build cred- 
itable shows rapidly. 

Harry Huffnagle, the well-known 
band arranger, contributes his tal- 
ents in writing musical scores for 
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the show. Heads of schools and 
music departments co-operate with 
Dr. Schuler by recommending their 
best students for participation. To 
date 640 have sent applications from 
160 schools for the 1957 show! 

The non-profit “Kids From Home” 
shows have also received material 
help from individuals and _ firms. 
They have been given risers, instru- 
ments and a P-A system. Amherst 
carpenters built and painted sturdy 
wardrobe boxes. 


Further Aids 

Mrs. Schuler, a former secretary, 
voluntarily takes care of the endless 
correspondence and office work. Am- 
herst College provides quarters for 
the troupe and a stage for their re- 
hearsing. Men’s and women’s organ- 
izations in Amherst and neighboring 
communities sponsor performances 
when the show has “jelled” and split 
the box-office take. This pays for the 
incidental expenses, which average 
$1,600 annually. 

Commercial sponsors have been 
refused because Clem and Jack feel 
that the value and freedom of the 
group could be jeopardized. 

The fast-moving, two-hour show 
usually contains 26 band numbers, 
six choral pieces, six vocal solos and 
a single duet, trio and quartet. 
There are three instrumental spe- 
cialties, four by the band and three 
instrument solos. The dancers are 
allocated three solos and two duets. 
The baton twirler does several solo 


numbers and works into other acts 
and with the band. The MC may or 
may not double as a musician. 

Dr. Schuler recruits a full rhythm 
section for his band—a piano, bass, 
drums, guitars—and adds five saxo- 
phones, three trombones, four or five 
trumpets, an accordion, two French 
horns, and, when space permits, six 
violins. 

Jack Dolph creates a show which 
can be broken into small groups for 
performancés in hospitals and other 
restricted areas, and can be limited 
to a few numbers when the time is 
cut. He includes such stirring songs 
as Country Style, The Lord’s Prayer, 
Dry Bones, You ll Never Walk Alone, 
Sit Down Servant, Holiday, The 
Happy Wanderer and Beyond the 
Blue Horizon. 

Jack always establishes contact 
with the audience by having the en- 
tire troupe march through the aisles 
playing a rollicking number. 

The young people have had ex- 
periences they'll never forget. Their 
audiences have been G-I’s sitting on 
the ground in the rain in Korea, dis- 
placed persons in Europe, Korean 
orphans, isolated units on islands 
and in remote stations. They have 
broadcast over Radio Free Europe 
and faced capacity audiences in the 
huge Ernie Pyle Theatre in Tokyo. 

Perhaps the incident which im- 
pressed them most occurred last sum- 
mer when the 26 performed for sol- 
diers stationed near the Russian zone 


(Continued on page 62) 


“The Kids” perform for G-1’s in Korea. 
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for school bands! 


Martin’s latest achievement, a fluegel 
horn of improved design, is ready to 
add bold new tone color to your band. 


Whatever your past impressions of 


. fluegel horns, you’ll forget them after 
2 trying this new instrument. Years of 
i research and testing were required to 
Ri FLUEGEL HORN perfect its new bore. Now, even young 
| Deluxe Committee and Imperial horn players may attain good inton- 
models in lacquered brass, gleaming 
ciiverslate or burnished gold, com- ation with a little practice. Arrange 
ey plete with case. Iliustrated is Com- ith : 
with your dealer to try a new Martin 
a fluege! horn. Its accuracy of scale and 
fe rich tone will delight you. 
: THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY + ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Benjamin Carr’s 


“Music Journal” 


HARRY 


i 1800 there were less than five 
and one-half million people in 
the United States,—less than the pop- 
ulation of greater New York alone 
today. But in that year a music proj- 
ect was launched which would bring 
credit to a musician of this era of 
radio and television. 

The first number of Volume | of 
the Musical Journal for the Piano 
Forte, “conducted by Benjamin 
Carr, Philada.,” appeared in 1800. 
Very few today know much about 
the Musical Journal of a century 
and a half ago, and this is under- 
standable because very few complete 
sets have survived. I know of only 
four complete files, one in the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, one in the 
Library of Congress, one in the New 
York Public Library and one in a 
private collection, Parts and frag- 
ments may be found in other li- 
braries and collections. 

In studying the complete file in 
the Free Library of Philadelphia I 
was impressed by the fact that no 
amount of bibliographical comment, 
no matter how thorough and schol- 
arly, could ever take the place of 
the actual music itself, either in the 


Harry Dichter, whose “Musical Ameri- 
cana” have their headquarters at 5458 
Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
an indefatigable worker for the preserva- 
tion of America’s music of the past. With 
the late Elliott Shapiro he wrote the defi- 
nitive book, “Early American Sheet Music,” 
and he is now publishing a complete set of 
the original Foster song-covers, with a text 
by James J. Fuld and Foreword by Fletcher 
Hodges, Jr., Curator of Foster Hall. Current 
Dichter projects also include publication of 
the famous “Federal Overture” and other 
collector’s items. 
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original or in facsimile. With the 
files of the Musical Journal before 
one, the true importance of it all 
can be comprehended. 

But first let us consider Benjamin 
Carr, the man responsible for this 
project. He was born in England in 
either 1768 or 1769; authorities dif- 
fer on this date, but all agree that he 
was a good musician, having had ex- 
cellent teachers in England, Coming 
to Philadelphia in 1793, he soon 
achieved prominence both as a com- 
poser and as a concert soloist—he 
was equally at home in the fields of 
orchestral, vocal and individual in- 
strumental music, 


A Man of Distinction 


The personality of Benjamin Carr 
stands out above all other musicians 
in early Philadelphia, and until his 
death in 1831 he worked most vigor- 
ously to introduce the best, particu- 
larly in oratorio and in the church. 
His epitaph tells his story, “A dis- 
tinguished professor of music 
charitable without ostentation 
faithful and true in friendship.” De- 
spite his busy life, he was one of the 
founders of the Musical Fund So- 
ciety, designed to aid indigent musi- 
cians. 

Benjamin Carr “‘selected and com- 
posed” The Federal Overture. This 
was first performed at the Cedar 
Street Theatre in Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 22, 1794, and elsewhere later. 
While bibliographers and students 
of music knew about this work and 
considerable was written about it, 
few, if any, ever saw an actual copy. 
The reason for this was quite simple: 


Musial 
for the @ 


PIANO FORTE ) 


_Conduded by 


Carr 
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—despite the popularity of the piece 
in its time, only one copy survived 
and for years this was in the hands 
of a private collector who would not 
permit its reproduction, The Federal 
Overture is now available in an 
exact full-size facsimile edition, pub- 
lished under the Musical Americana 
imprint, with authoritative com- 
ments by Irving Lowens. 

The purpose of Benjamin Carr’s 
Musical Journal for the Piano Forte 
and the plan of distribution are best 
understood from the advertisements 
of the time. The General Advertiser, 
Philadelphia, January 20, 1800, car- 
ried an advertisement addressed to 
“The Amateurs of Music,” stating 
that Joseph Carr, of Baltimore (the 
father of Benjamin Carr), intended 
publishing a Musical Journal for the 
Piano Forte, “selected and arranged 
by Benjamin Carr of Philadelphia.” 

The advertisement in the Balti- 
more Federal Gazette of November 
21, 1800, announcing the second vol- 
ume of the Musical Journal is more 
revealing. The second volume was 
to be issued weekly, comprising 24 
numbers, each number to cover four 
pages “neatly printed.” The Musical 
Journal was in two sections, one of 
vocal and one instrumental 
music,—a number of each section 
being printed alternately. The price 
of each number was 25 cents, pay- 
able on delivery. With the last num- 
ber of each volume a general title 
page and complete indexes were 
given for binding. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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New Book for children 


the 


| 
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by LOIS LENSKI 


5450 by CLYDE ROBERT BULLA 


18 rollicking songs for children which sense the poetry and fun of living 
in the city. . . . They will help city children to identify their own feel- 
ings and experiences. A book full of gay songs that will help rural and 
small town children to understand better their urban cousins. 


32 delightfully illustrated pages by LOIS LENSKI, outstanding child edica- 
tor, artist and author. 


SONGS OF THE CITY will be prized by all families, wherever they live. 


Bes t-delling Publications for and about children 
by BEATRICE LANDECK 


AN ELEMENTARY METHOD WITH A LARGE 
COLLECTION OF EASY-TO-PLAY PIECES 


by FLORENCE WHITE and ANNI BERGMAN 


Soprano...... $1.25 Mite... $1.25 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION rca Bldg. + Radio city New York 
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Musicians Show Taste in Foods 


EXT to doing nothing,” 

wrote the famous composer 
of operas, Rossini, “I know of no 
occupation more delightful than eat- 
ing. What love is for the heart, the 
appetite is for the stomach. To eat, 
to love, to sing and ‘to digest—these 
are, if the truth is told, the four acts 
of the comic opera of life.” 

Both the composing of music and 
the singing of it have always been 
closely associated with the gastro- 
nomic art. Rossini himself was a 
noted chef, and took as much pride 
in his culinary creations as in his 
operas. This is shown by a letter he 
wrote after the phenomenal success 
of The Barber of Seville to the singer 
Angelica Colbrand, who later be- 
came his first wife: “You will be 
quite as much interested, my dear 
Angelica, in my new salad dressing 
as in my new opera, so here it is: 
take olive oil from Provence, Eng- 
lish mustard, French wine-vinegar, 
a little lemon-juice and some pepper 
and salt—mix the whole mass thor- 
oughly and add to it a few small 
pieces of truffles—these impart to the 
sauce a kind of halo, which is cap- 
able of transporting a gourmand in- 
to ecstasy.” 

Nellie Melba is perhaps as famous 
for the internationally popular des- 
sert Péche Melba as tor her singing, 
although she did not invent the lus- 
cious tid-bit herself. The story of its 
origin is amusing. The occasion was 
an elaborate dinner for twelve given 
in Mme. Melba’s honor at the Carl- 


Dr. Stansbury is a Professor of French 
at Mary Washington College and also a 
concert pianist and author of several books 
and numerous magazine articles. His epi- 
curean comments on music are here re- 
printed from OPERA NEWS by permission 
of the Metropolitan Opera Guild, 654 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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ton Hotel in Lendon, and the chef 
was the world’s greatest cook, Au- 


guste Escofhier, favorite of Edward 
VII and of Mr. Ritz. 

Twelve magnificent peaches had 
been sent from Montreux—the pri- 
meurs of the season—and were stored 
securely in the icebox, wrapped in 
tender cotton. The solemn hour ap- 
proached,—Escoffier went to remove 
his twelve peaches from the icebox 
to discover to his horror that one 
had disappeared. Hastily another 
peach was procured, but the prob- 
lem what guest Escoffier 
dared impose the peach of inferior 
quality and size. Covering the odd 
peach with raspberry sauce, he dar- 
ingly offered it to Mme. Melba. 

She inquired in surprise why she 
had been served a peach so differen: 
from the others. Escoffier’s 
came promptly:—the sauce 
mantle of honor distinguishir 
Melba’s peach, which of cours. -. 
resourceful chef wished to Cedicate 
to the famous diva. The story circu- 
lated quickly, the newspapers ex- 
ploited it, and the next day everyone 


Was on 


rly 


in London was demanding Péche 
Melba. It was not until some forty 
years later that the mystery of the 
missing peach was solved. At a party 
given in 1930 in New York by the 
executives of the Sherry-Waldorf in 
honor of the then eighty-three-year 
old Escoffier, Alexandre Gastaud, 
once Escoffier’s assistant at the Carl- 
ton, and now second in fame only to 
his master, confessed that it was he 
who purloined the twelfth peach on 
that fateful day. 

Nellie was, however, responsible 
for Melba toast, which was born a 
few years later, in 1905, again at the 
Hotel Carlton. This toast is cut, 
when still warm, through the center, 
permitting the steam to escape. The 
halves are then re-toasted until the 
wafers are as thin and brittle as a 
potato chip. Toast is noc an English 
dish, and Melba had some difficulty 
in obtaining exactly what she wished. 
She was firm:—if she could rush in 
the same hour from for 
charity in Albert Hall to an operatic 
perfoymance in Covent Garden, 
surely a chef could likewise bend 
himself in two. Her command “// 
fau: se plier en deux” went down in 
gastronomic history. 

Of more modern date is the Bran- 
zell Lok Farsfylld stuffed 
with meat) that Karin Branzell made 
famous a few years ago: On tour 
with the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany in Seattle, Karin was so hungry 
for one of her native Swedish dishes 
that she proceeded to the kitchen 
and instructed the chef how to con- 
coct the Stuffed Onion. 

Lena Geyer was another operatic 
and gastronomic star of the first 
magnitude. Charlotte Morris, in her 
Favorite Recipes of Famous Musi- 
cians, says that people could tell that 
Lena was a real gourmet from the 
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way she handled a wine glass in the 
role of Violetta, As versatile in her 
gastronomy as in her art, different 
music put her in the mood for differ- 
ent food. After singing Wagner she 
wanted something solid and ribstick- 
ing and German; after Bellini or 
Verdi nothing hit the spot like a 
washtub of Maestro Pizzetti’s incom- 
parable spaghetti; after Mozart she 
liked real Viennese food; and when 
on holiday she loved to go to Paris 
and spend hours over great dinners 
and great wines at Voisin’s and 
Foyot’s of blessed memory. 

After the French Revolution broke 
up the nobles’ monopoly on able 
chefs, the age of great restaurateurs 
began. Brillat-Savarin, most famous 
of modern epicures, wrote his Physi- 
ology of Taste, and La Rayniére 
assembled the celebrated gastronomes 
of France in a great society which 
for years published the Almanach 
des Gourmands. All its members 
were obliged to weigh at least two 
cwt., and among them were Rossini, 
Balzac and the elder Dumas, who 
compiled his own Dictionnaire de 
Cuisine. 

The restaurateurs soon discoyered 
that the name of a famous composer, 
a singer or an opera was a good ad- 
vertisement, lending prestige and 
glamor to a dish. Thus we find a 
coupe Emma Calvé and a mousseline 
of chicken a la Adelina Patti; a filet 
of beef Godard, a chaudfroid de 
poulet Gounod, a poulet sauté 
Manon, a capon Mireille, and so on. 

Of more recent origin are the 
banana cream cake Anna Case, the 
saddle of venison Maria Jeritza, the 
cheese toast Louise Homer, the 
queen cake Maria Barrientos, the 
crab salad Eleanora de Cisneros, the 
maple sponge Giovanni Zenatello, 
and of course the countless Mary 
Garden dishes. Caruso and Scotti 
both lent their names to various 
recipes, as noted gourmands. 

Most actors and singers have never 
heen averse to letting the world 
know what they like to eat and how 
they like to cook it, Rossini proba- 
bly invented many of the dishes 
from supreme of chicken to a tour- 
nedos to which he lent his name, and 
Meyerbeer, another famous maestro, 
gave the world oeufs Meyerbeer. 
Meyerbeer was a gourmet of the first 
water, but sometimes before leaving 
for the opera house he had to eat in 
great haste. Meat could not be pre- 
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Gioacchino Rossini 


(Courtesy, Opera News) 


pared and eaten in a hurry, but eggs 
and chicken livers could. 

Restaurateurs and chefs often in- 
vented dishes to satisfy some musi- 
cian’s special taste or idiosyncrasy 
in food, Such was the concombre 
Chaliapin, an appetizer which the 
great basso, like his cucumber-loving 
Russian compatriots, demanded at 
every meal. Consommé Plangon, 
made of a jigger of cream, two yolks 
of eggs, finely grated cheese and thin 
crusts of bread, proved an excellent 
light repast for this other famous 
basso before his performances at the 
Metropolitan, and was served exten- 
sively at the old Leonora restaurant 
at 41st Street and Broadway in New 
York, a one-time famous rendezvous 
for singers. 


: Each to His Taste 

To please Rossini, who liked to 
linger two or three hours over a 
meal, but who also demanded vari- 
ety, all sorts of sauces were invented, 
among which was truffle sauce, first 
served to him on the evening of the 
premitre of The Barber of Sevilie. 
Made of goose livers, eels and truffles, 
it complied entirely with his taste 
for good one hundred per cent fat. 

In naming their operatic dishes, 
the great chefs were always guided 
by some basic idea, no matter how 
ingenuous or fantastic. Pommes 
Sarah Bernhardt, for example, are 
potatoes in the form of a corkscrew 
to indicate this artist’s endless versa- 
tility. Dishes a la Duse, when histor- 
ically correct, are prepared with some 
sort of outer ring or border to denote 
the tragedienne’s despotic treatment 


at the hands of D’Annunzio, 

The numerous Tosca dishes dis- 
play traditionally a mantle of red, 
such as tomato lobster cardinal. 
Dishes dedicated to Carmen are 
usually prepared with peppers or 
some sharp flavor to suggest this 
heroine’s spicy temperament. Crep- 
inettt of partridge Carmen, poached 
in sugar syrup and served with a raw 
quince, indicate the bitter fruit 
which fate forced Bizet’s heroine to 
bite in her tragic life. 

The white cream sauce covering 
filet de sole Mignon was designed to 
convey this kidnapped maiden’s puri- 
ty, while the layer of paprika under- 
neath is descriptive of the future 
awaiting her. Another filet of sole, 
this time a la Zaza, is prepared with 
a strip of this fish around a lobster 
claw, which plainly reveals the man- 
ner in which the irresistible courte- 
san turned men’s heads until finally 
they were caught. 

The Verdi specialties, 
whether tournedos, spaghetti, zuc- 
chini soufflets, or timbales of sweet- 
breads, invariably contrast — red 
against white, or black against 
brown, two colors portraying the 
turmoil of this composer's life, which 
was passed in half-mourning. 

Operatic dishes are only occasion- 
ally invented nowadays. Still, we find 
the Péche Mignon of the St. Regis, 
where the chef commemorates the 
orange blossoms of this operatic 
heroine’s native soil with an orange 
ice and a stem made of sugar; while 
just before World War II the French 
government bestowed the Légion 
@honneur on Grace Moore at a din- 
ner at the New York Ritz, where 
the chef invented for the occasion a 
coeur flottant Grace Moore. So per- 
haps, alter all, the present twilight 
period of great and imaginative 
chefs and concomitant culinary 
labels only heralds the dawning of a 
brighter day for both. >>> 


Professor Roy Underwood, head 
of Michigan State University’s Music 
Department, has been elected to the 
presidency of the National Associa- 
tion for Music Therapy. This organi- 
zation, which Professor Underwood 
helped to establish, seeks to develop 
the use of music in medical therapy 
and patient rehabilitation. 
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ALMA MATER 


A Brilliant Tribute to School Life! 


A melodious and jaunty composition in four scenes, capturing the spirit and color of campus life. Excellent choice 


for your concert program. 


BAND: Full Band $9.00, with Full Score $11.50; Symphonic Band $12.00, with Full Score $14.50; Full Score 


(sep.) $3.00 


SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA: Set A $7.00, with Full Score $9.50; Set B $19.00, with Full Score $12.50; Set C 


$13.00, with Full Score $15. 50; Full Score (sep.) $3.00 


= FOR BAND 
A bright and ‘colorful waltz! 


DANCING MOCKING BIRDS 
J. OLIVADOTI 
Full Band $4.00; Symphonic Band $6.00 


Brilliant arrangement of the classic— 


DANCE OF THE HOURS 
From “La Gioconda’’—-A. PONCHIELLI 
Arranged by David Bennett 
Full Band $7.50; with Full Score $9.00 
Symphonic Band $9.50; with Full Score $11.00 
Full Score (sep.) $2.00 


An exciting and sensuous rhythmic number! 


LATIN MAGIC 
CHRISTOPHER PAUL 
Arranged by Philip J. Lang 
Full Band 50; Band 50 


FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


Distinctive setting of the matchless— 


TOCCATA 
G. FRESCOBALDI 
Arranged for Band by Earl Slocum 
Full Band $6.00; with Full Score $8.00 
Symphonic Band $8.00; with Full Score $10.00 
Full Score (sep.) $2.50 


Arranged for Orchestra by Hans Kindler 
Sym. Orch; Set A $4.50; Set B $6.00; Set C $7.50 
Full Score {sen.) $2.00 


A charming and puisating melody 


TANGO LULLABY 
DON GILLIS 
Full Band $4.00; Symphonic Band $6.00 
Sym. Orch; Set A $3.00; Set B $4.50; Set C $6.00 


ANDALUSIAN FRESCO from “Three Frescos” 
PAUL DURAND 
Arranged for Band by Floyd E. Werle 
Full Band $5.00; Symphonic Band $7.50 
Sym. Orch; Set A $3.50; Set B $5.00; Set C $6.50 


by GORDON JACOB — one of England's most distinguished composers — 


e CONCERTO for FLUTE and STRING ORCH.* 
Flute and Piano Version (J.W.) $3.50 
e CONCERTO for OBOE and STRING ORCH.* 
Oboe and Piano Version (J.W.) $2.75 
e RHAPSODY for ENGLISH HORN (or Alto 
Saxophone) and STRING ORCH.* 
English Horn or Alto Saxophone and Piano 
Version (J.W.) $2.00 


*Available on Rental Basis, rates given upon “me 


*AND VERY EARLY IN THE MORNING 
(Anthem) (Godfrey) 
“EASTER (Motet) (Lundquist) ........... 
EASTER BELLS (Livingston & Cathcart) .... . 
GREAT WHITE THRONE, THE (Brown) .... . 
*IN THE BEGINNING GOD (Crowell-Foltz) . . 
*O GOD OUR HELP IN AGES PAST 
(Watts-Vincent) 
# *PRAISE THE FATHER (Motet) (Byrd-Bedell) . .20 
#91 PRAISE TO THE LORD 
(Hymn-Anthem) (Scholin) ............. 
* denotes A CAPPELLA 
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e CONCERTO for BASSOON and STRING 
ORCH.* 
Bassoon and Piano Version (J.W.) $2.50 
e CONCERTO for HORN and STRING ORCH.* 
Horn and Piano Version (J.W.) 
e CONCERTO for TROMBONE and STRING 


ORCH.* 
Trombone and Piano Version (J.W.) 


*RIDE ON! RIDE ON IN MAJESTY 

(Milman & Silvester) 

REDEEMED (Spiritual) (McFeeters) 
STORY OF THE STRANGER, THE (Loboda) . .35 
THIS 1S THE DAY WHICH THE LORD HATH 
MADE (Anthem) (Bell) 


| GOT AN EASTER HAT AND AN EASTER 
SUIT FOR EASTER MORNING 

(VJames & Seitter) 

RAKES OF MALLOW, THE (Dexter) 

SWEET ROSIE O'GRADY (Nugent) « 

THAT TUMBLE-DOWN SHACK ATHLONE 
(Carlo and Sanders) . 


Now! 
of 
R 
- 
| 
: 
a 
CHORAL MATERIAL FOR YOUR EASTER PROGRAMS.,*: : 
| FOR EASTER #181 
#261 
#267 
#171 
#1069 
15 
#1108 20 
#1063 
MILLS MUSIC, INC. © \1619 Broadway ;* New York 19, N.Y. 
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ANOTHER 100% 
FAMOUS NORTHWESTERN BAND 


The fabulous prancing drum section of the Northwestern University 
Band is equipped with LUDWIG percussion from stem to stern. Director 
Paynter features his drums at the opening of every half-time show by 
giving them the honored goal-line lead off position. 


John P. Paynter, Director of Young, energetic Richard Schory writes all the intricate drum beats Richard Schory, leader of 
Bands, Master showman, and instructs the section both on the field and in the Concert Hall. percussion section with Lud- 
musician, and director. The Tenor Drums are featured in horizontal position as shown. wig's new “‘Verti-holder’’ for 


tenor drums. 


LAYOUT OF MARCHING DRUM SECTION 


Northwestern’s marching drum section looks like this! Notice core of the band. All drums are Ludwig silver flash ie 
Classics’. 12’ x 15’, 12 x 17” tenors, and 10” x 28” Scotch bass. 


Ger tid “DRUM-HELP” 
PACKAGE 


bass and tenor drums in center location to preserve the rhythmic 


Here's a really great help for you! This 
package contains a wealth of FREE 
assistance for your drummers. A reprint 
of this ad and latest catalog supplement 
is included. Send for your pack today! 


CONCERT FORMATION 


This picture shows the Concert Formation of the section ready for 
action. The Ludwig Symphony model tympani are sizes: 32”, 28”, 26”, 
and 24”. Parade drums are size 12” x 15” Ludwig Super Classics. Con- 


I LUDWIG DRUM CO. - 1728 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 

| 

cert drum; 62" x 14”. Bass drum: 20” x 40”. Tenor drums; 12” x 17”. | eee 

i 


[_] Yes! Send my FREE ‘‘Drum Help” package today! 


Join the ranks of famous, outstanding musical organizations the 


world over by specifying LUDWIG PERCUSSION when next you buy! 


City _State 


1728 N. DAMEN: AVE. 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


LUDWIG DRUM CO. 
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The Physiology 


of the Human Voice 


WILLIAM A. C. ZERFFI 


HE cloud of mystery which ob- 

scures the true facts about sing- 
ing may well be said to be as im- 
penetrable as ever. Despite many 
earnest efforts to pierce the gloom, 
even the most optimistic of observers 
wil! not fail to agree that there are 
many dark corners which so far have 
not been illuminated. 

There is of course a very obvious 
reason for all this confusion, namely, 
that the voice is produced in the 
dark confines of the throat, and, 
while other musical instruments can 
be observed during their playing, 
not so the voice. To add to this 
confusion, while the other instru- 
ments produce one specific type of 
tone according to their construction, 
the vocal instrument can be manipu- 
lated in many and various ways, It 
can produce shouts, screams; it can 
be used to imitate a large variety of 
sounds including those of birds and 
animals; and when used by clever 
imitators it can serve to duplicate 
the speech and song of others whose 
vocal equipment, when used normal- 
ly, would produce an entirely dif- 
ferent type of sound. Tenors can 
masquerade as baritones, even as 
basses, sopranos can sound like con- 
traltos, and so on. And as if this 
were not enough, another twist has 
been added by the fact, now estab- 
lished beyond reasonable doubt, that 
the organ responsible for these amaz- 
ing achievements is in reality not a 


William A. C. Zerffi, of English birth, 
has long been known as a successful vocal 
teacher in New York as well as at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. He has 
Specialized in the anatomy and physiology 
of the human voice and written many 
articles on this subject. At present he is a 
member of the Faculty of the New School 
for Social Research. 
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vocal organ, but a valve designed to 
prevent foreign matter from enter- 
ing the lungs 

What may be said to complicate 
matters still further is the fact that, 
despite all this confusion, every now 
and then we find singers defying all 
the so-called rules of procedure and 
yet achieving successful careers. This 
has led many people to the conclu- 
sion that the most sensible course 
would be to drop the whole matter, 
—let those who can sing sing, and 
leave those who cannot to get along 
as best they can. 


Voice Is Not Enough 


However, like all simple solutions, 
this would supply only a very small 
part of the answer. It would ignore 
the large number of highly gifted in- 
dividuals who, while possessed of 
superlative equipment, find their 
careers blighted through basic faults 
of voice production, often just when 
success seems to be within their 
grasp. It also ignores many of those 
whose voices become impaired 
through no fault of their own, and 
who find that even ordinary speech 
becomes a problem, to say nothing 
of the thousands who encounter simi- 
lar difficulties when using their 
speaking voices for professional pur- 
poses. 

When we look around us and note 
all the wonderful things that have 
been accomplished through study 
and ingenuity, does it not appear 
literally incredible that the problems 
created by a small organ situated in 
the human throat should so com- 
pletely defy solution? 

In order to undertake an investi- 
gation of singing, it is first of all 
necessary to divide the subject into 


two parts. The first, and the one 
which primarily concerns us here, is 
the production of tone. The other 
is the artistic use of this tone after 
it has been produced. Failure to 
make this essential distinction can 
lead only to greater confusion, 

It is in this regard that the singer 
finds himself in a very different cate- 
gory from that of the pianist or 
violinist, whose instrument is al- 
ready an established fact, whereas 
the singer, no matter how great his 
potential may be, must first develop 
and strengthen his instrument to en- 
able it to serve his purpose. And if 
he is not supplied with sound prin- 
ciples which will enable him to do 
this, failure instead of success lies 
ahead. 

It is here that he encounters that 
hydra-headed monster now popularly 
known as the ‘‘vocal method,’’—said 
“method” all too often being a collec- 
tion of whims and beliefs which any 
rational investigation would prove 
to be composed not only of illusions 
but delusions as well. 

Let us seek to determine how 
some of these “methods” have come 
into being. For instance, the sugges- 
tion that the man with a good diges- 
tion automatically becomes a stom- 
ach specialist is obviously absurd, 
and equally foolish would be the 
notion that the man with good eyes 
could qualify as an oculist; but the 
belief that the man gifted with a fine 
vocal organ should be rated as a 
voice specialist is not thought to be 
absurd, And yet, why should it be 
assumed that the possessor of a fine 
vocal organ, which has given him 
little if any trouble, can supply 
sound advice to those who have 
problems which he himself has never 

(Continued on page 64) 
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SPECIFICATIONS OF MAGNANTE MODEL 
Exclusive Excelsior sound chamber, ten treble tone selectors, 
six automatic bass shifts, 4/5 reeds, two sets of reeds inside 
sound chamber, two sets outside. 


Hear that famous Magnante tone on 
Polka Party, a Grand Award label. 


designed to Charles Magnante’s own 
"specifications incorporating the exclusive 
_ Excelsior sound chamber. For the first time, 
‘you can own an accordion that’s exactly 
like it in every detail: The selfsame rhythmic 
verve and singing tone that is the Magnante © 
In yours with thisnew 


sess 


EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONS, INC. 
117 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 

| would like more information on the Magnante model Excelsiola. 
Please send: 

[_] Prices and full particulars 

[] Information on free trial. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


CITY, STATE 


introduces a new accordion ...— 
i 
your musical artistry. It’s thenew 
4 


History of an Experiment 
In Wind Instruments 


FREDERICK FENNELL 


ty March 1952 at the Bellevue 
Stratford in Philadelphia Ennis 
Davis and I sat down for one of 
those typically hectic “quiet meals” 
which nobody ever has at a National 
Conference. We had not seen each 
6ther for some time and there was 
much about which to talk. Ennis was 
a priceless dinner companion—a 
wonderful conversationalist and an 
exceptionally sensitive listener. He 
always knew when a friend had 
something special on his mind and 
he mercifully came to the point 
without hesitation. On this particu- 
lar occasion I was bursting with 
some plans I had finally committed 
to paper after twenty years of 
thought and consideration. They 
were my plans for the Eastman 
Wind Ensemble. Ennis listened in- 
tently in that hunched-forward fash- 
ion of his while I went through the 
whole tale beginning with that 
warm June afternoon in 1935 when 
Sidney Mear and I were walking 
through the beautiful pine forest on 
our way back to the Boys’ Camp at 
Interlochen after his first rehearsal 
in the National High School Band. 

As we walked along that day I 
chose to break the silence by saying 
that it was quite a thrill to play in 
such a fine band. When Sidney 
spoke he gave me my first rezson for 
that dinner conversation with Ennis 
Davis. He agreed that it was a thrill- 
ing experience but added, “There’s 
only one thing wrong with it, Fred, 


The author of this frankly reminiscent ar- 
ticle is well known as a conductor at the 
Eastman School of Music, of the University 
of Rochester, with a record of consistent 
success in his field. Recently Mr. Fennell 
served as guest conductor for the New York 
conference of Band Betterment Associates. 
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and that’s this: Any time I want to 
put my horn down, I can hear ten 
other guys playing my part.” 

Two Interlochens before that I 
had found myself on the way to the 
Eastman School of Music, where 
Howard Hanson had encouraged me 
to prepare for a career as a conduc- 
tor. My high school and Interlochen 
experiences had served me well, and 
I came to school with more than the 
customary equipment, including a 
life-long love for the orchestra and 
the band but without preference for 
either. 

At Rochester I soon discovered 
that all of the orchestral posts were 
securely nailed to the capable shoes 
of men with long experience and 
equally long life expectancy. I 
turned to the rare opportunity to or- 
ganize the Eastman School's first 


—Courtesy of Leblanc, Kenosha, Wisc. 


—Photo by Louis Mennini 


band, which I have conducted since 
my Freshman days. As I continued 
to work this large assembly of fine 
players who, as my classmates and 
seniors, poured down upon me as 
hot a breath as ever blew on the 
neck of a would-be conductor—fore- 
ing me from the start to produce—I 
could not get Mear’s words or my 
own thoughts out of my head. 

During 1935 I spent a great deal 
of time thinking over the problems 
of the band, its comparatively mea- 
gre and often trivial literature, the 
lack of interest in it among my col- 
leagues, including those who were in 
the thick of the Eastman School's 
enormous creative activity in com- 
position. I was also directing all of 
the field activities of the University 
of Rochester Marching Band which 
often seemed to me to be more 
healthy and honest than the squeez- 
ing of the orchestra’s great literature 
into the mold of the Symphony 
Band, however good. 

As time went on and I spent as 
much time working with the East- 
man Little Symphony Orchestra as I 
did with the Symphony Band, I grew 
ever more aware that something had 
to be done about the latter. Up to 
1951-52 the Symphony Band and I 
had performed hundreds of tran- 
scriptions and every original piece 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Spring Concert Suggestions 


CONCERT BAND 


ORCHESTRA 
HENRY COWELL 


HyMN AND FUGUING 


Full Score & Set C 


Full Score 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


Full Score & Set C 


Full Score 
Extra Parts, each 


Score 3.50 
Set of parts... 5.00 


ROBERT MCBRIDE 


Full Score . 


Extra parts, each 


WALTER MOURANT 


Score 
Score and parts 


Tune, No. 3 for Symphonic Orchestra 
Full Score & Set A (Strings: 2-1-1-1-1) «9 630 
Full Score & Set B (Strings: 5-4-3-3-3) 9.00 
(Strings: 8-7-5-5-5) 10.50 
2.50 
Extra Parts, cach 50 
Dance Ruytums, Opus 58, for Orchestra 
Full Score & Set A (Strings: 2-1-1-1-1) 6.50 
Full Score & Set B (Strings: 5-4-3-3-3) 9.00 
(Strings: 8-7-5-5-5) 10.50 
2.50 
50 
Surre For YOUNGER ORCHESTRAS, Open 56 

Score with set of parts 7.50 
Extra parts, each 40 

STRING ORCHESTRA 

Pumpkin-Eater’s Litrtte Fucur, for Strings 
2.00 
Score with set of parts 4.00 
40 

VALLEY OF THE Moon, for String Orchestra 
1.00 
2.20 
30 


Extra parts, each 


HARRY SOMERS 


LirtLe Surre For Srrinc Orcuestra, on Canadian folk songs 


4 Choral parts 


Score . 


Score and set of parts 


Extra parts, each 


CARL ORFF’S 


——Now Available 
“CARMINA BURANA” 


Edition for two pianos and percussion 


1.00 


1.25 
2.50 
30 


BELA BARTOK 
Bear Dance, arranged by Eric Leidzen 

Full Band . 
Full Band with Full Score 
Symphonic Band 
Symphonic Band with Full Score 
Full Score 
Condensed Score 
Extra parts, each 


An EveNING IN THE VILLAGE, arranged by Eric Leidzen 


Full Band 

Full Band with Full Score 
Symphonic Band . 

Symphonic Band with Full Score 
Full Score 

Condensed Score 

Extra parts, each 


CAMILLO DI CANDRIANO 


DANCE OF THE GNOMES, arranged by Eric Leidzen 


Full Band ...... 4.00 
Condensed score ..... 1.00 
G. F. HANDEL 
Care Setve, from opera “Atalanta,” 
arranged by Eric Leidzen 
| Full Band. .......... 
Full Band with Full Score 
Symphonic Band. ...... 
| Symphonic Band with Full Score 
Full Score .. 
Condensed Score 
Extra parts, each 
WILLIAM TEAGUE 
Ham to Our Frac, 
with chorus ad lib 


Extra 


Symphonic Band 6.00 


parts, each 40 


Festival March for Concert Band. 


Full Band . 6.00 Symphonic Band 7.50 
Full Score .... 2.00 Condensed Score 1.00 
Extra parts, each... .35 Chorus parts, each. .20 


A special version by the composer for performance 
{ by mixed chorus, without orchestra 
Full Score 10.00 Vocal Score 6.00 


Miniature Score .... 7.50 
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AVERY CLAFLIN 
LAMENT FOR ApriL 15, for SSATB, a cappella 50 
JOHN GERRISH 
Tur. Farccon, SATB a cappella 
ULYSSES KAY 
How Stanp THE Grass Arounp? SSATB a cappella... .35 


Cc, 


NEW 


W. LANDAHL 


l. Joun 
a cappella) 
Joun 


TTB a cappella) 


3. THomas’ Lupo 
cappella) 

4. Ropert Jones 
cappella ) 

5. Byrp 

cappella) 


O Lord 


Lament 


Lord in 


ty rions, SSATB divisi a cappella 
ORK PRO MUSICA ANTIQUA SERIES» 


Give Ear 


My Soul 


Weep O Mine Eyes (SSA or TTB 


Come Shepherd Swains (SSA or 


25 
20 
(SATB a 
GRO 
(SSATB a 
30 


Thy Rage (S(A)TB a 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


CHORAL 


Vocal Solo 60 
Combo Orchestration .75 


Chorus: 


c 


Just Published ---- 
The new Official Song of the United States Army 


THE ARMY GOES ROLLING ALONG 
(Based Upon “The Caisson Song” 

by Brig. Gen. E. L. Gruber) 

Written and Adapted by H. W. 

Dance Orchestration 1.25 

Marching Band ..... 1.50 


SA—SSA—-TBB—TTBB—SATB each .20 


Arberg 


6. Francis Pitkincron—Hidden, O Lord (SATB a 
cappella) 20 
} LUTHER NOSS—PSALMS AND HYMNS OF 
| EARLY AMERICA ; 

Vol. I—2 Tunes from the Ainsworth Psalter (TBB 
a cappella) . 35 
Vol. Il—3 Tunes from the Bay Psalm Book (TBB 
a 50 
Vol. I1J—2 Tunes from the Missouri Harmony (TBB 
a cappella) ao 
LELAND B. SATEREN 
Seek Not Afar For Beauty, SATB a cappella... ao 
H. A. SCHIMMERLING 

Praise To God Who Gives Us Beauty, SATB a cap- 


pella 


HALSEY STEVENS 


cappella ... 


Like As the Culver on the Bared er SSATB a 


INC. 
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3.50 
450 

5.00 

a 6.00 

30 4 

3.50 

4.50 

| "5.00 

6.00 
1.25 
75 
30 

3.50 

. 4.50 

5.00 

6.00 

1.25 
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Specifications 


For School Pianos 


EDWARD J. AMREIN 


HERE is a certain school of 
design, level-headed and_prac- 
tical, which concentrates on the “‘In- 
stitutional Market” for its livelihood. 
The institutional market is made up 
primarily of schools, churches, and 
other civic organizations that serve 
the general public. An outstanding 
tenet of the Institutional School of 
Design, especially that section of it 
concerned with the taxpayers’ build- 
ings, is the belief that everything 
should be built to last. 
Institutional furniture, for 
stance, is usually rugged and sturdy, 
and this is not a bad idea as in most 
cases such furniture must last many 
years with a minimum of mainte- 


in- 


nance. 

However, modern 
methods permit present day institu- 
tional designers to create more grace- 
ful and pleasing shapes than was the 
rule 20 years ago. New manufactur- 
ing techniques have influenced furni- 
ture design, for example, to the ex- 
tent that wood joints using urea 
glues bonded electronically are actu- 
ally stronger than the wood itself. 
Nowhere is this trend to better con- 
cepts more evident than in the mod- 
ern American school building of 
today. 

Educators, navurally, have a vital 
interest in institutional design. 
Among music educators, this interest 
includes pianos, because the piano 
is a musical instrument that is af- 
fected by trends in furniture fashion. 
For this reason, educators sometimes 
ask why school pianos cannot be a 
little more graceful; why school 


materials and 


The author of this practical and informa- 
tive article is Executive Vice-President of 
the Everett Piano Company, with long and 
varied experience in the field of school mu- 
sic. His observations include the opinions 
of other recognized authorities, particularly 
those of Dr. Elwyn Carter, who appears 
also in this month’s Round Table. 
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pianos do not resemble the smalier 
console or spinet pianos found in 
the home. 


School Wear and Tear 


Pianos for schools can be designed 
on smaller and more graceful lines. 
In fact, a certain type of console 
could easily serve as a school piano. 
There is no basic difference in the 
interior design of the two types of 
pianos or in their musical qualities. 
But, as anyone knows who has had 
to deal with today’s atomic-powered 
youngsters, a piece of equipment 
used by the average school child 
must be able to take a lot of abuse 
and moving about. And it must take 
this wear and tear day in and day 
out, including several evenings a 
month when such equipment is used 
for extra-curricular activities. So, 
school pianos built on the 
sturdy side. 


are 


Another question asked by cost- 
conscious educators is: how can they 
be sure the pianos they select will be 
up to standard? The best assurance 
for complete satisfaction in buying 
a piano is to deal with a reputable 
piano merchant. The old adage, “If 
you don’t know diamonds, know 
your jeweler,” most certainly applies 
when buyers know very little about 
pianos other than that they have 88 
keys. Change “diamonds” to “pianos” 
and “jeweler” to “piano merchant” 
and you have taken a great step in 
the proper way to buy one or 100 
pianos. 

Another good rule-of-thumb is 
never to accept the lowest bid mere- 
ly because it is the lowest bid. Prod- 
ucts purchased at the lowest bid may 
become time bombs that cause 
trouble long after the dotted line has 
been autographed. Important con- 
siderations like the quality of con- 
struction, tonal characteristics and 
the reputation of the manufacturer 
should be given close attention and 
should be weighed separately from 
the price of the piano. 

Fortunately for those in doubt 
about piano construction methods, 
a man who does know about such 
things has drawn up a set of school 
piano specifications for his fellow 
music educators. Dr. Elwyn Carter, 
head of the music department at 
Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, certainly knows music. And 
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Te fications 
Bs quickly realize he knows something 
about school pianos as well. Dr. Car- 


anyone who reads his factual “Speci- 


for School Pianos’ will 


ter’s specifications cover 12 major 
i points which school piano buyers 
. should keep in mind to guarantee 


satisfaction. 


of either pine or basswood, with 
ivory or white plastic tops and 
ends, If ivory, then nothing less 
than No, 3 grade shall be used. 
“Sharp” keys shall be either 
black plastic or ebonized hard 
maple. 


Plate 


10. 


Tuning Pins 

pins shall be 
threaded and properly sized, 
made of blued steel. Pickled or 
brass pins will not be accepted. 


Piano tuning 


Sounding Board, Ribs, Bridges 


The sounding board shall be 


The school piano specifications of close-grained, hard texture 
which follow below should be incor- Plate shall be what is known as te eee tess 
- porated in all bids submitted by “full = plate made of grey quarter-sawed, There shall be a 
piano merchants: iron and showing the name of af 
: eee ; throughout its entire width. All 
Specifications For School Pianos in. Finish shall be either bronze the 
or silver. 
“c 1. Identity terial, and shall extend beyond 
Pianos shall have the same name Back and Pin Plank — 
cast into the plate as appears The piano back shall be made 
on the front of the instrument. of hardwood posts at least 234 x de 
(This shall be the name of the inches in cross section, At 
manufacturer making in- least three of the posts shall be prapesty 
strument.) In the event the securely anchored to the plate rsa 
manufacturer makes more than with “lag bolts.” The pin plank 
one grade of school piano, then shall be laminated with at least 
separate bids may be entered four sections of hard maple. It “4 
for each grade manufactured. may or may not be exposed. The y 
entire back shall be finished ade- 
3 2. Over-All Size with a good grade of lacquer or quate “up bearing” as well as 
# Keyboard shall have full seven varnish, (Continued on page 49) 
4 and one-third octaves, and piano 
i shall be at least 44 inches high. 
3. Cabinet and Finisn 
\ Cabinet work shall be in accord- 
/ ance with the best approved 
a methods of the leading piano 
r manufacturers. All veneers shall 
be of good quality, and cases 
i shall be double veneered on the 
ie inside as well as the outside. 
: Finish shall be not less than two 
coats of good grade lacquer or 
varnish, in addition to the stain 
and filler, and rubbed to a dull 
stain lustre, 
1. Casters 
Casters shall have double wheels 
of hard rubber not less than 234 
+ inches in diameter, and shall be 
of the double-ball-bearing, swivel 
type construction, 
5. Key Bed 
The piano key bed shall be of 
“panelled” construction, made Dr. Walter Damrosch and his Advisory Council in 1929 when RCA sponsored his 
of kiln dried lumber and meas- ae Cnet 
least 24 inches from the floor to Director of Educational Activities for RCA (who formed the Council) and Dr. Hollis 
allow proper knee room for Dann, Director of New York University’s Music Education Dept. 
pianist. Standing (Il. to r.): Dr. P. W. Dykema, Head of Music Education, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Frank Gallup of RCA; Dr. George Gartlan, Supervisor of Music, New York City 
6. Keys Schools; J. L. Ray, Sales Manager of RCA; Ernest LaPrade, Assistant to Dr. Damrosch; 
. * and Mr. Alden, private school educator. Alice Keith, who contributed this historic picture, 
\ll “natural” keys shall be made is now president of the National Academy of Broadcasting, Washington, D.C. 
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From North Sea Overture, 
by Ralph Hermann. 


Bull Woodwind Color! 
wee Martin Freres 


alto clarinets 
i bass clarinets 
oboes 


Companion 
instruments 
at a lower price... 
COUDET 
Alto Clarinets, 
Bass Clarinets, 
Soprano Clarinets. 


Why limit yourself with inadequate instrumentation? 
Today ... especially when Martin Freres quality 
makes it easy to advance proficient clarinetists . . . 
you just can’t afford to be without the true tonal color 
of alto clarinets, bass clarinets and oboes. 


Competition is keen . . . bands are bigger than ever... 
there’s so much more for you to accomplish. But why 
do it the hard way? It’s easier with Martin Freres. Talk to 
your dealer about equipping your band with Martin Freres 
alto and bass clarinets, Martin Freres oboes — and, of 


course, Martin Freres soprano clarinets. 
Complete Martin Freres Outfits 
No. 9 Alto Clarinet, full Boehm system, natural color grenadilla....... . $550.00 
No. 10 Bass Clarinet, full Boehm system, natural color grenadilla..... .. 590.00 
No. 16 Ring Key Oboe, simplified conservatory system.................. 279.00 
No. 14 Ring Key Oboe, full conservatory system, 20 keys, 6 rings...... .. 299.00 
No. 17 Plateaux Oboe, full conservatory system, 20 keys, 1 ring.......... 350.00 
No. 15 Plateaux Oboe, full conservatory system, 20 keys................. 425.00 
LaMonTE 
Cover * Jew Murs > VI ARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 
MartTIN FRERES 
Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc. — 5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
(5764) In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ontario : 
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Folk Songs 


> 


—Courtesy, Harry Dichter 


W HEN I said to a group gath- 

ered to sing folk music that 
Casey Jones is a better folk song 
than The Wreck of the Old ’97, the 
reaction reminded me of when 
Junior smashed the mirror standing 
on the open piano, That crash was 
sustained by at least six notes shot 
through with glassy tinklings; this 
one was prolonged by grim mutter- 
ings. When the echoes ceased, I 
learned that I had been out of order 
because Casey was published for 
profit! We shall investigate the profit 
motive later. 

Sacrilege was one of the mild terms 
which the local members of this 
small but nationally distributed 
group of folk music devotees applied 
to my subsequent suggestion that the 
fences should be removed between 
our folk and our popular songs. Yet 
I merely stated what has already 
been largely accomplished, and sug- 
eested that by common consent both 
categories should be turned into one 
big pasture of Musical Americana. 
That is unlikely in my time, since a 
folk song is something about which 
so few feel so strongly. 

For a long time the boundary line 
between folk and merely popular 
songs has been so tenuous that both 
types have shown the cow-like tend- 
ency to break through the barriers. 
When that occurs, and they mingle, 
it becomes difficult to cut one critter 
out of the herd and identify it as 
belonging on the folk or the popular 
side of the fence. In part this is be- 
cause brands are so easily erased and 
new ones substituted. 

A folk song enthusiast who was 
delighted thirty years ago by On Top 
of Old Smoky as sung by a quaint 
person in the southern hills now 
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or Populars? 


DEAC MARTIN 


shrugs it off as being merely “pop- 
ular” (horrid word) like the Ten- 
nessee Waltz, since both achieved in- 
numerable repetitions on radio and 
recordings in the early 1950's. Is lati- 
tude the test of the worth of a folk 
song? Is it degraded when it is rec- 
ognized and used outside a small 
consecrated group? Has this song 
gone over the hill? 

If so, it met others travelling in 
the opposite direction, since the flow 
is two-way. In the Musicians’ Hand- 
book—A Classified and Alphabetical 
List of the World’s Best and Most 
Popular Songs, we turn to “Hillbilly 
Tunes and Cowboy Songs.” There 
we find Dear Hearts and Gentle Peo- 
ple, Buttons and Bows, Darling Nel- 
lie Gray. Listen to the Mocking Bird, 
Sioux City Sue and The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine, to mention some 
which, most of us thought, had au- 
thors, composers, publishers and a 
profit motive back of them. 


According to Definition 


Some of the songs on which I was 
reared were unquestionably folk: 
“made and handed down among the 
common people—usually of anony- 
mous authorship—often with many 
versions” according to Webster’s 
New World. Folk song fans nod 
pleasantly at that definition, but re- 
sentment flares when the rest of it is 
read: “2. A song composed in imita- 
tion of such a song.” It would be in- 
teresting to know how many of those 
dissenters can distinguish between 
some of the 1956 models, written to- 
day and rushed out tomorrow to feed 
the country’s hungry hillbilly bands, 
and others that are demonstrably 
folksy. 


Originally, hillbilly applied to the 
poorer hog-’n’-hominy folks up back 
of the dwellers in the southern low- 
lands. Hence it was reasonable to 
refer to hillbilly music as folk music 
since traditional old English folk 
songs and American originals were 
sung by both groups of settlers. 

If the way a song is presented to- 
day makes it hillbilly-folk or a pop- 
ular song, that explains why Darling 
Nellie Gray, composed by Hanby in 
pre-Civil War days, jumped to the 
hillbilly pages in the handbook. The 
song is loaded with potential har- 
mony but a hillbilly guitar player 
gives it only three chords. Played 
often and long enough within those 
limits, Liebestraum would filter 
through the fence into hillbilly land. 
That must have happened to Sioux 
City Sue when restyling made her 
eligible for the hillbilly section of the 
reference book. 

Referring again to Smoky as one 
known to all readers, the song con- 
formed originally to the first part of 
the dictionary’s definition. But, re- 
call how in the early 1950's the song 
earned profits for every hillbilly band 
in America and sank so low as to 
become a “popular,” even making 
the Hit Parade, What happens to a 
true folk song when an _ outsider 
tracks it down in a remote mountain 
cove and gleefully writes it into his 
book on American folklore — for 
profit? 

[ have no convictions on these mat- 
ters. I am merely in a mental quag- 
mire over which a dense night fog 
gets thicker as I grope toward the 
Great Truths. I cannot go along with 
the opinion held by some, that 
you've heard all when you've heard 

(Continued on page 62) 
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NEW CONCEPT TRAINING 
THE BEGINNING BAND 


GUIDE 
TO THE 


BAND 
by 


Clarence Sawhill 
Frank Erickson 


The main objective of this 
method is the training of students 
for Band and Ensemble Playing, as well as 
the development of individual players. We feel 
that this phase of early training has been neglected I 
in a great many cases. 


The transition from unison exercises in the beginning classes to easy 
Band Literature is a very large “gap” indeed. Too many students 
complete in one semester or a year the conventional type of class 
method, missing, almost completely, the essential ensemble training. : 
Our purpose is to supply this necessary ensemble training within a # 
Beginning Band Method. 


Instrumentation for Book I (Beginner) & Book 2 (Intermediate) 


Flute Baritone Saxophone Bass Clarinet 
Oboe Bassoon Trumpet 
Bé Clarinet Baritone (T.C.) Trombone 
Alto Saxophone Baritone (B.C.) Drums 
Tenor Saxophone Tuba Ed Horn 
F Horn 
Conductor’s Manual 
All Parts — 85c Manual — $4.00 

Write for our Free Manual BOURNE, INC. 4 
“A NEW CONCEPT IN TRAINING 136 WEST 52nd STREET F 

THE BEGINNING BAND” NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Music Educators’ Round Table 


Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


(Indiana University School of Music) 


OME years ago, at a symposium on music criticism at Harvard University, 


tiality. 


Ik THEY LISTEN! 


Mildred McGowan 


DUCATORS are truly chal- 

lenged these days as they choose 
and use recordings in the teaching of 
music in the elementary school. 
“Records for Children” are every- 
where. Even the su- 
permarkets offer a 
record shelf for chil- 
dren. And music 
textbooks are no 
longer considered 
seriously unless 
there is an accom- 
panying record al- 
bum in which the 
songs are interpreted with a high de- 
gree of musical quality. 

After meeting the first challenge— 
making discriminating choices for 
the school’s record library—there are 
oiher immediate and concomitant 
requisites. There must be, first, good 
phonographs with three speeds which 
produce fidelity and excellent tone 
quality; second, enough machines 
within a school so that easy avail- 
ability encourages the teacher’s con- 
sistent use; and third, a carefully de- 
veloped plan for circulating records. 
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' teenth anniversary. 


When this has happened, it would 
seem that the teacher has the neces- 
sary teaching aids. However, as a 
music supervisor serving some 1500 
teachers, I have learned that this is 
but the beginning. “How do I use 
them?” is an oft repeated request in 
spite of adequate musical back- 
ground, creative effort and teaching 
skill, A supplemental “aid” is neces- 
sary—the how-to-do-it process. And 
so, together, we have found many 
ways, some of which are reported 
here. 


Children’s Memories 


Repetiiious hearing of tuneful ad- 
vertisements on television and radio 
has so saturated the ears and tonal 
memory of children that those of 
kindergarten age go about singing 
the commercials. Can’t we give them 
opportunities to hear lovely music 
in an informal way during their 
school day so that beautiful melodies 
become familiar? 

During a brief rest period in the 
primary grades, a teacher plays such 
melodies as Trdumerei by Schumann 
or On Wings of Song by Mendels- 
sohn. The compositions are repeated 
at regular intervals. The children 


the celebrated American musicologist, Otto Kinkeldey, made a statement to 
the effect that the invention of sound recording was on a par in man’s development 
with the invention of printing. Most certainly, the observation is valid when it 
comes to music and the teaching of music, Thomas A. Edison, Emile Berliner 
and the other scientists and engineers who developed the phonograph, have 
placed in the hands of music teachers a pedagogical tool of inestimable poten- 


We have asked four well-known music educators to discuss the use of re- 
cordings in their work, and we are sure that their comments will be of value to 
music teachers irrespective of their fields of teaching. 

It is interesting to note that while the phonograph was invented and de- 
veloped many years earlier, its greatest period of educational utilization parallels 
the life of the Music Journal—which the Round Table congratulates on this, its 


—J.M.W. 


often ask for favorites by title, by 
their personal description (“the vio- 
lin piece”) or by humming the tune. 

At the beginning of the afternoon 
session, a phonograph is placed in 
the hall and the whole floor or the 
whole school hears Air for the G 
String by Bach, which induces 
both inspiration and tranquility. An 
upper grade is responsible for the 
programs and the attendant pub- 
licity. The names of both composi- 
tion and composer are written on 
the chalkboard of each room. ‘There 
may be such comments as, “A fa- 
vorite of our principal’; “The song 
of the week”; “Repeated at the re- 
quest of room 5”; or “You will hear 
this at the children’s concert on Sat- 
urday.” 

An occasional noon concert is pre- 
sented in the auditorium, Interest is 
added when a film strip synchro- 
nized with the music is shown for 
such a composition as The Sorcerer's 
Apprentice by Dukas. 

It is refreshing and exhilarating 
to hear a new composition now and 
then, but most satisfying to hear, 
again and again, a familiar favorite. 
How do we directly teach children 
to develop the familiarity basic to 
selecting favorites? A skillful teacher 
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whets the children's interest through 
carefully planned motivation at the 
initial hearing and upon each re- 
hearing in order to secure active lis- 
tening and concentration. 

In studying The Three Bears by 
Eric Coates, the teacher guides the 
children to discover the musical 
story. For a second hearing, the 
teacher and children place the story 
characters on a flannel board as the 
corresponding themes are identified. 
At another time, the children may 
create the story in dance movement. 

Similar activities might be used 
with In the Steppes of Central Asia 
by Borodin. 

Sometimes children are encour- 
aged to recreate, in other media, the 
musical pictures, moods or impres- 
sions they have enjoyed. Paintings 
as illustrations for younger listeners 
might evolve after hearing Petite 
Suite or Jeux D’Enfants, by Bizet. 
The use of abstract form and color 
might follow a study of Dance of 
the Hours by Ponchielli. A poem 
might grow out of hearing Clair de 
Lune by Debussy. Such activities 
promote repeated hearings of the 
music. 


Dramatizing Stories 


One group of sixth graders wanted 
background music for their dram- 
atization of The Ugly Duckling, a 
la radio. The teacher used this re- 
quest as a springboard tc build in- 
terest in listening by offering them 
two or three carefully selected com- 
positions for various episodes, Criti- 
cal listening followed with an after- 
math of “Can’t we just listen to the 
beautiful music?” A wise teacher! 

Individual listening experiences 
are desirable and encouraged as a 
child or a small group uses head 
phones while the rest of the class en- 
gages in other activities. Young chil- 
dren hear a “special concert” of fa- 
vorite songs. A committee studies the 
interlude for which they are creating 
a dance or rhythm instrument ac- 
companiment. 

Some upper-grade boys listen to 
learn the alto part of a song. (Spe- 
cial recordings as additional aids for 
the development of part singing are 
being developed by the Los Angeles 
schools. On one band all parts are 
balanced. On another the soprano 
part predominates, with the other 
part or parts subdued, Other bands 
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have the alto or second soprano part 
predominating.) 

Young instrumental performers 
listen for “that clarinet” in the in- 
strumental accompaniment on a 
song recording or to the “pizzicato” 
of the Pizzicato Polka by Strauss. A 
yeung cellist enjoys “her” instru- 
ment as she listens to The Swan 
from Saint-Saéns’ Carnival of the 
Animals. 

To extend and deepen musical 
understanding teachers present in- 
troduction or follow-up lessons as 
they teach songs or recorded com- 
positions. For example: Song— 
Thankful Song (Canon - German 
folk song); Record—Little Fugue in 
G minor—Bach; Song—A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God; Record—An- 
dante from Reformation Symphony 
by Mendelssohn; Song—Skip to My 
Lou or Shoot the Buffalo; Record— 
Hoe Down from Rodeo, Copland. 

Many kinds of musical responses 
build an experiential background 
for understanding the technical as- 
pects of music. 

First graders in a music assembly 
spontaneously clapped the under- 
lving beat as they enjoyed a delight- 
ful Columbia recording of The Old 
Gray Goose. Another group of 
yeung children experienced the con- 
tagious rhythmic quality of Hop 
Along, Brother Rabbit, by respond- 
ing instantly in movement when 
their teacher played the recording at 
Easter time. 

A second grade had an aquarium 
in their room. The teacher played 
Aquarium from Carnival of the Ant- 
mals, Saint-Saéns, and they enjoyed 
the music through the rhythmic re- 
sponse of “floating up bubbles” as 
the music moved upward and “dart- 
ing down fishes” as the music moved 
down. 

In using the recordings to teach 
music, the teachers will seek authen- 
tic information about the music. 
Outstanding sources of program 
notes are: Music for Young Lis- 
teners—Lillian Baldwin; The Men- 
tor—Helen Leavitt and William C. 
Hartshorn; Notes for Teachers in 
R.C.A. Record Library—Lilla Belle 
Pitts and Gladys Tipton. 

If a teacher lacks musical training 
and teaching experience, he can 
choose recommended recordings and 
let the music speak for itself—to him 
and to the children he is teaching. 
The music will tell of Gayety, as they 
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hear the Romanza from Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik by Mozart; Wistfulness 
and Comfort, as they enjoy Home on 
the Range, sung by the Roger Wag- 
ner Chorale; Mystery and Space, as 
they listen to The Painted Desert 
from the Grand Canyon Suite ot 
Grofé; Reverence and Joy, as they 
hear the Christmas carols of the 
R.C.A. Victor Albums, Robert Shaw 
Conducts Christmas Hymns and 
Carols; Content and Peace, as they 
feel the beauty of the Nocturne from 
Borodin’s Quartet No. 2 in D. 

IF THEY LISTEN! >>> 


Mildred McGowan is music supervisor of 
the Central District in the Los Angeles City 
Schools. She has taught in various schoo's and 
colleges and conducted music workshops for 
MENC and its affiliates. Her husband, Fred 
S. McGowan, heads an Elementary School. 


RECORDINGS TEACH 
MUSICIANSHIP 


Elwyn Carter 


“WE are living in a society in 
which the work week con- 
tinues to get shorter and the amount 
of ‘leisure time’ gets longer!” At first 
glance this appears to be true, but 
on turther exam- 
ination we find that 
due to the increas- 
ing complexity of 
our way of living, 
we actually have 
less and less “lei- 
sure time’ and 
more and more op- 
portunity for di- 
versification of interest, while the 
student on the other hand has less 
and less time to achieve the desired 
results. This leaves us only one 
means of achieving greater progress 
with the student: increased efficiency 
ip the use of time. Fortunately, the 
technical advances of cur time pro- 
vide the means of achieving greater 
efficiency. 

There is a vast wealth of reper- 
toire now recorded, there are ma- 
chines for reproduction, and both 
are available at a reasonable cost. 
This places the finest artists in the 
immediate service of the teacher and 
the student. 

The use of audio-visual aids, while 
relatively new for all areas of educa- 
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tion, is an old friend to the music 
teacher. I dare say that most music 
teaching of today uses the demon- 
stration technique as a regular teach- 
ing device in acquainting the stu- 
dent with the music to be studied 
and stimulating an interest in the 
student to add the music to his re- 
pertoire. 

Certainly there is no simpler way 
of gaining an acquaintance with the 
complete composition than to hear 
recordings. The convenience of this 
technique can be especially valuable 
field where, for ex- 


in the vocal 


ample, a soprano teacher may wish 
to interest a bass student in some olf 
the repertoire for his voice. Teacher 


demonstrations in cases similar to 
this are frequently unsatisfactory, 
and there may not be a live perform- 
ance available for some time. Dem- 
onstration by the teacher and _per- 
formance by other artists have al- 
ways been an acceptable technique 
for teaching musicianship. 


Musical Taste 


One of the most difficult hurdles 
for the music student to jump is that 
elusive one of making a performance 
a “musical” one rather than a “‘dis- 
play of technique.” This business of 
“musical taste” in performance is 
difficult to define, difficult to teach 
and difficult to learn, but all of the 
various facets of the student’s train- 
ing are pointed toward that objec- 
tive. His work in Theory, History, 
Liierature, Pedagogy and the de- 
velopment of skills should all con- 
tribute to a higher quality of mu- 
sicianship and musical performance. 
We believe that anything which con- 
tributes to a better understanding of 
the music must result in a better per- 
formance. 

Of all the various performance 
media, the singer alone has the text 
tc assist in the development of the 
musical objective. Even with the aid 
of a text, it is all too often difficult 
to get the student ‘to do a “creative” 
performance. Too often the student 
measures his success by the accuracy 
of his “re-creation” of the printed 
page rather than striving for a “cre- 
ative” approach which goes beyond 
the printed page and the text and 
expresses the “context” of the lyrics 
as well as the music. 

Memorization can prove to be a 
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real problem tor the singer, regard- 
less of the fact that the simpler 
forms predominate and the lyrics are 
a great heip, Listening with or with- 
out a score in hand will clarify the 
form and the sequence of ideas of 
the music and thereby facilitate 
memorization. Here, again, record- 
ings serve a great purpose in the sav- 
ing of time and effort. 

We have had some and 
saved much time with both individ- 
ual singers and choral groups, par- 
ticularly in the larger choral forms, 
by beginning the study of a new 
work through listening to a record- 
ing with score in hand to gain an 
acquaintance with the complete 
work. We then know where we fit 
into the total picture and what we 
must do to develop the context. The 
sections which will need special at- 
tention are obvious to us and can be 
worked out with understanding. 
After the difficult parts have all been 
worked out, it is then time to put 
the whole thing back together, re- 
hear the complete work and deter- 
mine whether we are making a cre- 
ative contribution to the develop- 
ment of the context of the lyrics and 
music. This process of individual 
and/or group analysis rarely fails to 
result in improved musical perform- 


success 


ance by any young musicians. 

A word of warning before I close: 
We must look upon the use of re- 
cordings as teaching and learning de- 
vices whose function is to supple- 
ment and to facilitate the students’ 
learning. They are not a substitute 
for a fine teacher and should not be 
taken by the student as “cure-all” 
pills. Proper use of recordings can 
“prime the pump” of the students’ 
musical imagination. Their use 
should not result in multiple stu- 
dent imitations of some fine artists’ 
recorded performances, The use of 
recordings can help to hasten the 
learning of new music, create a lis- 
tening repertoire, stimulate a crea- 
tive approach to musical perform- 
ance, increase one’s understanding 
of the composition, and expose the 
students to several musical concepts 
(all in good taste) of the same music. 
These things together should result 
in the substantial improvement of 
musical performance. >>> 


Dr. Carter is Head of the Music Depart- 
ment and now also Ohairman of the Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts at Western Michigan Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo. He is well known as a 
concert baritone and choral conductor and 
has sung leading roles in opera, besides 
appearing as soloist with major symphony 
orchestras. 


DEVELOPING A TASTE FOR MUSIC 
Dorothy G. Kelley 


ISTENING to music on records 
seems such a simple thing to 
do. With a good phonograph in the 
classroom and with a supply of good 
recordings ef various kinds of music 
in the school li- 
brary, it would ap- 
pear that a_ fine 
program in music 
appreciation could 
be developed just 
through listening to 

music. 
Among several 
important factors 
involved in developing an interest 
and understanding of music is the 
teacher. Naturally, the class of stu- 
dents listening, the quality of the 
record player, the recordings to be 
played, the introduction and _pres- 
entation of the material to be used, 


all have direct bearing on the success 
of a listening period. 

It is the teacher, however, who 
guides the class into the sensitivity 
of the music. He is the one who ac- 
quaints the class with the beauty of 
a melody, such as the one from the 
second movement of Cesar Franck’s 
I) minor symphony. The class, in 
turn, will discover that the beauty 
of the melody is enhanced by the 
quality of the English horn. A 
teacher, sensitive to music, will lead 
a class on to distinguish different 
rhythmic patterns, to recognize the 
tone colors of instruments and of 
human voices and to discover all the 
important elements in music. 

To become sensitive to music, a 
teacher should have more than a 
mere acquaintance with certain 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Up the scale from student through professional, one 
name stands out in every price class. It’s always Olds! 
Yes, from $129.50 to $319.50 and up, Olds offers truly 
fine features and custom craftsmanship. 

Ask Red Nichols, Russ Morgan or Rafael Mendez. 
Their livelihood depends on their choice — and they 
play Olds. The same quality — even when scaled to 
lower price fields — offers extra value for every musi- 
cian. Look for the name you can trust — see your Olds 
dealer or write for his name: 


F. E. OLDS & SON Fullerton, California 
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Play a Fiddle 
and See the World 


KENNETH GORDON 


HE United States Navy once 
had “Join the Navy and See the 
World” as a recruiting slogan, From 
my own experience I'd say that play- 
ing the violin is even more effective 
as a passport to the world at large. 
My violin started taking me on 
travels when I was barely in my 
‘teens, when together we made three 
tours playing solos with the Rhode 
Island Philharmonic. Being away 
from home, eating in dining cars and 
staying up late undoubtedly gave me 
a taste for the life of a traveller. Since 
then I have found other things to 
recommend it, 

By the time I was nineteen, my 
violin and [ had appeared in Scandi- 
navia, England, France, Monte Carlo, 
Egypt and Israel. Incidentally, the 
Navy's age requirements would have 
held me back several years, instead of 
letting me start my travels at thirteen. 

Actually the Army and the State 
Department now deserve major credit 
in this matter of getting artists 
around the world, and I have hhd 
many adventures on foreign soil as a 
result of their good offices, first as a 
G-I assigned to special services, and 
later when I was a civilian again, 
playing in Japan and the Far East 
generally. 

But more than merely getting me 
around the world, my violin has been 
responsible for my meeting many 
fascinating people. The life of a con- 

Kenneth Gordon, though still in his early 
20's has appeared with the NBC Symphony, 
N. Phitharmonic-Symphony Society, the 
Boston Pops, the Paris Radio Orchestra, 
Israel Philharmonic, Korean Sy mphony and 
other orchestras. He is now preparing for his 
fourth Town Hall recital in New York. 
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cert performer takes him to many 
places, but his schedule often pre- 
vents his seeing much more of a city 
than the railroad station or airfield, 
the hotel and the concert hali. The 
next morning you are on the road 
again, lulled by the clackety-clack of 
steel wheels on railroad ties, or the 
purposeful hum of air-plane motors. 


Adventure in Cannes 


However, on one occasion al! this 
was changed. I took more than the 
usual interest in the recent nuptials 
of Prince Rainier and Grace Kelly, 
because I had, when playing in Mon- 
aco, been presented to His Serene 
Highness, and thought him a thor- 
oughly nice man. My friends, how- 
ever, were unimpressed. “Yeah?” they 
said, “I'd rather meet Grace Kelly.” 
“Ah, but,” I told them, “I also met 
a very fascinating woman while I 
was still on the Riviera.” This they 
were interested in, 

The setting was Cannes on the 
opulent French Riviera, a town 
which, in the event of a transporta- 
tion strike, can be reached from 
Monaco’s Monte Carlo by a good 
walker, I must say that on this occa- 
sion the wonderful setting had lured 
me out for a walk in the sparkling 
sunshine, and I did see something 
more of the town than the usual 
hotel-auditorium-station tour. 

That night, after my concert, I was 
entertained at a reception arranged 
by the people who had sponsored my 
appearance. I was introduced to a 
tall, dark, beautiful woman. I was so 
busy absorbing her grace and charm 
that I didn’t hear her name, Embar- 
rassing as it is to have to confess such 


—Photo by James Abresch 


a lack of attention, I was consumed 
with curiosity, and as we chatted | 
boldly interrupted to say, “Forgive 
me, Madame, but I was inattentive 
and I did not hear your name. I 
should like to be able to remember 
it when I am gone.” I think I said 
this in French; it seems unlikely I 
could have been so gallant in Eng- 
lish, but the whole event is so over- 
cast with the haze of her glamor that 
I do not remember for sure. In any 
case, she laughed at my discomfiture 
and said, “I am the wife of the Aga 
Khan, the Begum, and I am more 
clever than you, because I remember 
that you are Monsieur Gordon, the 
young violinist who played tonight. 
How long are you going to be in 
Cannes, Monsieur?” 

I said that I would be leaving the 
following night, for radio concerts in 
aris. “Ah, you must like Cannes, to 
be willing to give up a day in Paris 
to stay here,” she commented. I said 
that I hardly knew the town. “We 
must remedy that,” she said. “My car 
and chauffeur will pick you up at your 
hotel tomorrow at 9:30 and I will 
personally show you the Riviera.” 
And that is how it came about that I 
owe a day of sightseeing in the com- 
pany of one of the world’s most glam- 
orous ladies to that incomparable 
passport to adventure, my violin. 

That is not the only time it has 
served as social sponsor for me. When 
I was in Korea, a G-I assigned to 
special services, I played many times 
for United Nations troops, often in 
the front lines, and (a heart-breaking 
experience) at base hospitals. But 
there was one occasion when I 
played under happier circumstances, 
in which General Van Fleet, under 
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DISCOVER THE 


Hand-Fashioned 
Since 1906 


Blessing’s history is a 50-year record of growth founded on a 
half-century record of endorsement by bandmasters. What's back 
of this record? Are Blessing Horns really different? Basically and 
provably different, with a difference you can SEE, FEEL and HEAR. 


SEE the Difference 


Look at a Blessing and you'll discover it’s more compact, 
easier to handle and play, trimmer and better-looking, 

with a finish that’s been the envy of the trade for more 
than 50 years. 


FEEL the Difference 


Test the valve action of a Blessing and you'll discover 
speed, sureness and silence found in no other student 
horns. The reasons? Hand-lapped valves, hand-fitted 
pistons and slides, reaming and honing checked by 
gauges accurate within fifty millionths of an inch! 


HEAR the Difference 


Listen to the intonation of a Blessing and you'll 
discover the closest approach to perfection 
ever achieved in brass instruments... the 
result of a full medium-large bore plus the 
finest available materials p/us the extra 
degree of precision that only handcrafts- 
manship can supply. 


Interesting literature 
and name of nearest 
dealer on request. 


Band directors owe it to their students, and 
students owe it to themselves, to compare 
before they recommend or buy. Their eyes, 
fingers and ears will tell them that... 


 BLESSING’S BEST | 


E. K. BLESSING CO., INC. e ELKHART, INDIANA 
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whose command [| was serving, took 
a hand. The General arranged for 
me to play a concert for President 
Synghman Rhee. [ remember I 
thought that in the circumstances, 
despite the hot weather, I should get 
into my full uniform, but the Gen- 
eral assured me this was an informal 
occasion and it wouid be proper to 
appear in my regular gear, — shirt- 
sleeves, no tie, shirt open at the neck. 
This seemed a bit lacking in pomp 
for an appearance before the Chief 
of State of an Ally, but no one argues 
with a General, who, as it turned 
out, appeared himself in the same 
degree of informality; and he was 
absolutely right, for there was small 
ceremony and no pomp at all about 
President Rhee, I remember his sim- 
plicity and friendliness when I had 
finished playing. He said only, “I 
wish I could play the violin like 
that.” 

His unpretentious friendliness 
makes him seem very approachable 
and I believe his wife, a former 
Viennese of great charm, has formed 
a bridge for him between the East 
and the West. One of the things that 
amused me at the time was her re- 
quest that I include some Viennese 
music to remind her of her native 
land. ‘The piquancy of this tickled 
me, for I should have thought a pro- 
gram with some Oriental atmosphere 
in order, instead of which I found 
myself playing, after a sonata, the 
most sentimental of Western mel- 
odies! 

Of course a close relationship with 
a violin is a matter of give and take, 


as in any other relationship, I am not 
always on the taking end. A violin 
(and the bow, which I must say I 
consider as much a part of the in- 
strument as I consider the arm a part 
of a human being) requires a good 
deal of solicitous care. In travel I 
must be careful to see that it is pro- 
tected against bumps and jars. I do 
not entrust it to porters but carry it 
myself. Inside its elegant, velvet-lined 
case it is swaddled like a baby, with 
loving care, in several layers of pro- 
tective clothes. First a large piece of 
soft silk, then several pieces of linen, 
and finally a piece of wool. These 
not only act as buffers, but as insula- 
tion, for a violin must be protected 
against sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, and extremes of hot and cold. 
This is even more true of the bow, 
and I learned this important fact the 
hard way, during a TV appearance 
on the Kate Smith show. After hours 
of rehearsing under the hot Kleig 
lights, and while the show was actu- 
ally on the air, the glue of my bow, 
loosened by the heat, gave way, and 
the cork which held the bowstrings 
taut popped out, leaving the hairs 
hanging limply in mid-air. On the 
spur of the moment I leaned over, 
grabbed the concert-master’s bow 
(which apparently had better glue) 
and continued playing without a 
break. Miss Smith is another of the 
wonderful women I’ve met in the 
course of playing the violin, All in 
all I would say that it rates the 
tender care I have to give it. I hope 
to go on taking care of it for a long 
time to come. 


President and Mrs, Synghman Rhee, with Kenneth Gordon, who played a private 
concert for them while a G-I in Korea. 
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ADVICE TO 


ARTISTS’ FRIENDS 
(Continued from page 11) 


so good up there on the stage!” 

The Neighbor (Downstairs): He 
is one who is genuinely happy. He 
bubbles, “Wonderful! Now you'll 
take a rest. Maybe go on a vacation, 
eh?” 

There is one other member of the 
concert audience who must be in- 
cluded, though his reaction varies 
somewhat from that of the others: 

The Adviser: He is the fellow 
who encouraged the unfortunate one 
in the first place. He heard the per- 
former on a local program and 
urged him to seek a career. He 
thought, “Some day I'll be famous 
for having discovered a genius.” Now 
he is a crushed man as he shuffles 
back-stage. Suddenly all the sunlight 
has gone out of his life and he is 
old. He approaches his protegé and 
extends a trembling hand, He opens 
kis mouth to speak, once and again, 
but no sound emerges. He shrugs his 
shoulders and looks to heaven. Then 
he slowly walks away. Before passing 
through the stage-door he is seen 
shaking his head in disbelief. 

Should you ene day be forced into 
the unhappy circumstances de- 
scribed, it is hoped that you will 
profit by this study and select the 
quotation that best suits your situa- 
tion. Or perhaps you’d better not! 

In any event: Good luck! DDD 


RESOLUTIONS 
FOR MUSIC CRITICS 


(Continued from page 8) 


wright imitates another because they 
both use dialogue and gestures. 


RESOLUTION NO. 5: 

We will not be smug or patroniz- 
ing. We will not forget that it is 
easier to find fault than to create 
a masterpiece every time. And lastly, 
we will remember that it is written: 
“Judge not lest ye yourself be 


judged.” DDD 


Martin Kalmanoff, well known New York 


and wit, has set to music a 
number of RESOLUTIONS, mostly to 
words by Jay S. Harrison, of the N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune. For music critics, however, 
Mr. Kalmanoff wrote his own text, perhaps 
with just a touch of personal feeling. These 
RESOLUTIONS are timely for the NEW 
YEAR. 


composer 
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BROADCAST HITS FOR Recently published. . . . 14 outstanding radio hits of recent years . . . ar- 
WURLITZER ORGANS ranged by Louis Hollingsworth for the following Warlitzer models: 


Spinette; Contemporary or Traditional; Models 30, 31, 45 and 46. $1.50 


HITS FOR THE A collection of 24 recent and standard favorites, arranged and edited by 
HAMMOND ORGAN Mark Laub . . . includes “The Song From Moulin Rouge,” “Because of 

You,” “It’s A Big, Wide, Wonderful World,” and other outstanding 

selections. $1.50 
FORTY FAVORITE Especially arranged for the Hammond Chord Organ by Mark Laub .. . 
SONGS FOR THE a complete repertoire of songs of every description . . . the perfect 
HAMMOND CHORD ORGAN collection for home and community singing $1.50 
SPINET HAMMOND Ten of the world’s most beautiful melodies arranged for the Hammond 
FOR THE HOME Spinet Organ . . . special arrangements by Mark Laub $1.25 
TOUCHDOWN! The foremost college song hits in a NEW Accordion Collection . .. EASY 


TO PLAY arrangements by Cliff Scholl . . . 24 bright and spirited 


selections suitable for the advanced accordionist as well as the beginner. 


$1.25 
The BMI RADIO CHORAL SERIES 
All Around the Christmas Tree.....(Klein) It's So Peaceful in the Country... (Wilder) The Things I Love..._..(Barlow-Harris ) 
Because of You..(Hammerstein- Wilkinson ) Jezebel (Shanklin) The 12 Days of Christmas......( Willan) 
Cornbelt Symphony (Simons ) Love is a Song, from “Bambi’’.. (Churchill ) Wash Me, O Lord!, spiritual__(Tweedy) 
Far Above Cayuga’s Waters. (Urguhart) Marcheta (Schertzinger ) We Could Make Such Beautiful Music 
Hail to Our Flag (Teague) Mexicali Rose (Tenney) (Manners-Sour ) 
High on a Windy Hill. (Whitney-Kramer) Rendezvous with a Rose....... ...... (Dyer) What is a Boy?...(Winterhalter): w. nar. 
Hi, Neighbor! (Owens) She Wore a Yellow Ribbon... (Ottner) What is a Girl ?_...(Winterhalter): w. nar. 
I Bring You A Song, from “Bambi” Solitaire (Guion) You Walk By......( Wayne-Raleigh ) 
(Churchill) The Song from Moulin Rouge—‘‘Where Is 

I Hear a Rhapsody... (Fragos-Gasparre) Your Heart” (Auric) Arranged for S.S.A. — T.T.B.B. — S.A.T.B. 
It's a Big Wide Wonderful World. (Rox) (Zaret- Weiser ) Price — Each 20c - 25¢ 


Write for Your Copy of the BMI CHORALOGUE — Full-Size Thematic 
Sole Selling Agent 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. ° One W. 47 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Television Discovers Music 


T’S one problem to create music 

for a ballet or for a musical com- 
edy. But it’s nothing like the di- 
lemma facing the composer when he 
must dream up a score for an Indian 
Flying Pole Dance—which he’s never 
seen performed—or for dispatching 
by bullet a group of Soviet pris- 
oners. 

Yet two of America’s most distin- 
guished composers are achieving 
such feats as these for the newest me- 
dium to demand the best their tal- 
ents can offer,—Television. 

The two are David Broekman, 
who fashions music for NBC-TV’s 
“Wide, Wide World” Series, and 
Robert Russell Bennett, the music 
master for the same network’s “Proj- 
ect 20” series, And a third, Norman 
Dello Joio, has entered the field, 
commissioned to turn out music to 
fly by—music for the new “Air 
Power” series on CBS-TV. 

The three are but a few of the 
composers who are finding new chal- 
lenges in the electronic tube, chal- 
lenges that are varied and difficult— 
but rewarding when met. Some of 
their writing is done for a filmed 
show. But Broekman, for one, has 
the added challenge of having to 
compose for a “live” show,—whick 
means he can never see the event he 
has scored until it’s flashed on the 
home screens. 

He regards the Indian Flying Pole 
Dance the toughest sequence he’s 
ever encountered. 

“After all,” he said of the “Wide, 
Wide World” sequence, “IT had 
never seen such a dance, Neither had 


Norman Shavin has been a _ frequent 
contributor to MUSIC JOURNAL in the 
past. He is now Television Editor of the 
ATLANTA JOURNAL, also continuing his 
work as a popular free-lance writer. 
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NORMAN SHAVIN 


anybody else I knew. It’s such a dan- 
gerous thing—the Indians tie ropes 
about themselves and jump from the 
top of a 70-foot pole and then whir! 
around in the air—there couldn’t BE 
any rehearsal. Even the producers 
had to go by hearsay. 

“So I had to improvise. I had the 
strings play tremolo, and then, when 
it started, I dictated chords by a pre- 
arranged code of finger signals so we 
could give the tempo of the Indians 
as they flew in an ever-widening cir- 
cle. Another problem arose from the 
fact that it was such a_ startling 
sight. | had to repress the urge to 
drop everything to see what was 
happening.” 


Composer Bennett’s most chal- 
lenging sequence was a_ prolonged 
firing squad scene in a “Project 20” 
program, “Nightmare in Red.” For 
minutes on end, the film showed 
man after man step to the edge of a 
pit, get shot, and tumble into the 
hole. 

“It was such an appalling scene, I 
hardly knew what to do,” said Ben- 
nett. “It filled me with a sense of 
horror, though, so I developed a 
‘horrified chord’ which I repeated 
throughout the scene. And I used 
the basses and the low trombones to 


express the awfulness of it, the 


dreadful feeling a man must have as 
(Continued on page 55) 


Composer Norman Dello Joio, at the piano, runs through his original score for the 
CBS-TV series, “Air Power.” Producer Perry Wolf (center) and his associate, 
James Faichney, stand by. 
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SCANDALLI PROFESSIONAL NO. 20 
A magnificent instrument. All metal parts chrome 
plated, wood parts heavily lacquered and polished, 
artisan-made, new type reeds, keyboard in walnut 
bed with velvet cushions. Designed for beauty, tre- 
mendous carrying power and fidelity. 


You know that funny little half-scared feeling when the 
spotlight swings to you--and suddenly everything depends 
on you and your instrument? 

Right then it’s important to know your instrument will help 
you play your best. 

The Scandalli does just that. Created by artisans in Camerano, 
Italy, it represents generations of perfectionism in design and 
construction. 

Try a Scandalli. Hear for yourself how its superb tone, design 
and features bring out the best in your playing. 


“Here’s the professional secret 
that puts confidence 


at my fingertips!” 


... Says Jo Ann Castle with Ina Ray Hutton Orchestra 


ABOUT JO ANN: 


Now with the world-famous Ina 
Ray Hutton Orchestra, she's also 
performed at Ciro’s, Plymouth 
House in Beverly Hilis and on 
Tex Williams’ network radio 
show. Red Rowe on TV and was 
featured on K.R.K.D. in Los 
Angeles. 


Chicago Musical Instrument Co., 7373 North Cicero Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. 


Exclusive distributors: SCANDALLI, DALLAPE ond CAMERANO accordions 
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A Philosophy of 


Music Education 


HILDA BLOWERS 


dren because seldom else- 
where in the curriculum is found 
anything that brings beauty to 
them.” This thesis, stated in any 
number of ways, is proposed over 
and over as the epitome of justifica- 
tion for the music program in the 
school. Is this valid? Is beauty the 
flame that glows in the face of the 
student as he carries the harmony in 
his husky tones while the teacher 
holds to the tune in a wavering so- 
prano? 

The arch of elms over a_ broad 
path is beauty; the towering white 
thunderheads against the blue sky, 
the rush of a streamliner through 
the night,—these are beauty, How ex- 
plain, then, the searing pain within 
the breast as the orchestra traversing 
the continuum from pianissimo to 
fortissimo with unbearably increas- 
ing tension bursts as a skyrocket ol 
thundering sound in the clamor of 
cymbals, the roll of tympani and the 
mighty voices of the instruments? Is 
this beauty? Not as the dictionaries 
would define it. They call beauty 
adornment, decoration, loveliness, 
qualities which are pleasing to the 


“WV USIC must be given to chil- 
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eve or ear. 

Why then will one seek again and 
again this experience of sound and 
tension so extreme that it brings 
pain? Say that this is the transforma- 
tion into symbols of the essence of 
life. More than food when hungry, 
warmth when cold, love when un- 
wanted, humanity from the infant to 
the aged one desires with passion to 
transform the meaning of life sym- 
bolically. 

No words can be uttered that will 
perform this task of symbolization 
(as witness the poverty of even poet- 
ry to carry this burden perfectly). 
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What plastic art has the power to 
represent the whole of life? Music is 
unique in its capacity to perform 
this task for mankind. What mean- 
ness then to deprive any man of the 
medium for satisfying this need and 
what folly to lavish on the few a 
surfeit of means for symbolizing! 
Indeed in our. democratic society 
it is obligatory that, granted every 
human being has this need, he must 
be given equal means for satisfying 
it. So it becomes a question of not 
how many people shall have musical 
experiences, but how meaningful 
will those experiences be for all chil- 
dren and grownups. The matter 
evolves to the point that the music 
educator, if he is true to his task, 
must build a program which will, 
first, give equal opportunity for all 


Frederick C. Kramer is a promotion 
expert for music schools, with photog- 
raphy as a hobby. He has gradually 
worked out some novel techniques in 
posing youngsters with musical instru- 
ments, as well as in taking “candid 
shots.” He believes strongly in attrac- 
tive lighting and in capturing pleasing 


children to have the musical experi- 
ences which will satisfy the inherent 
need, and, second, allow the indi- 
vidual to choose and pursue to the 
highest level of artistry possible any 
particular area of music which is 
most meaningful to him. 

Such a conception can be fulfilled 
only in the framework of a general 
music program which makes avail- 
able to all children and young peo- 
ple all musical experiences—singing, 
playing, listening, rhythmic activi- 
ties and creativity—at the level of 
penetration coincident with the ma- 
turity of the individual from kinder- 
garten through college. 

If this appears to be a glib and 
superficial subscribing to an idea, 
then this writer has failed miserably 
to clothe the words with the im- 
passioned fervor of her belief. Never 
again can she enter any music learn- 
ing situation comprised of individ- 
ual or group with the purposeless- 
ness and insecurity born of non- 
existent or fallacious justification of 
her presence there. Rather there is 
new present a strong conviction that 
that is where she belongs, that in her 
hands and mind she holds the key 
to unlocking the door to the “feel- 
ingful” musical experience for many 
and that the only real evaluation of 
her efforts is knowing the extent of 
the meaningfulness of the musical 
experiences of her students in school 
and out of school. >>> 


facial expressions, besides making sure 
that both instruments and players never 
appear in awkward or unnatural posi- 
tions. Mr. Kramer has now turned his 
musical photography into a_ full-time 
occupation, in the conviction, often 
expressed, that “one picture is worth 
a thousand words.” 
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by 
ALLEN i. RICHARDSON AND MARY E. ENGLISH 


A course of study in general music for 


the junior high school. Two volumes 


LIVING WITH MUSIC, a functional and creative approach to general music in the junior high cde 
develops a comprehensive program of activities, exploratory experiences, and culturai background which 
provides a living pattern of learning for the modern pre-teen and teen-age youth. This pattern presupposes 
varying degrees of knowledge and ability, and admits to no limit of possible accomplishment under the 
guidance of a resourceful and imaginative teacher. Active, individual participation must be the keynote for 
any successful plan in this area. Through careful attention to comfortable vocal ranges, provision for ail 
kinds of instrumental integration and keyboard experiences, and opportunities for personal expression in 


many suggested correlated activities, a maximum participation level is achieved in this volume. 


White today for examination copy to 


Dept. | 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
619 West 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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How Can 


We Save 
The Beginner? 


HAZEL GHAZARIAN-SKAGGS 


*TATISTICS show that fifty-six 
\/ per cent of the pupils who start 
music lessons quit within three 
months. Early in my work I met 
with ample proof that these figures 
are not too wrong. 

Enthusiasm was evideni when the 
child enrolled for lessons, and yet 
within a few short months enough 
boredom and displeasure had set in 
to make his withdrawal necessary. 
Hence with each new beginner I felt 
it a personal challenge to make my 
instruction such a vital part of his 
education that he would continue 
not only for a year but long enough 
for him to become an adequate per- 
former and also an appreciative 
music lover, Finally, after much ex- 
perimenting, the mortality rate of 
beginners within my group became 
practically non-existent. 

One of the key factors in retaining 
early pupil interest is to achieve a 
high level of self-gratification within 
the pupil. In my own choice of 
hobbies my inclination is to pursue 
the ones for which I feel I have an 
aptitude. My interest is stimulated 
tenfold when I see that I am making 
progress. Should my efforts not be 
rewarded with some concrete ad- 
vancement, I am frustrated and bent 
on abandoning the new _ project. 
Therefore with the first few lessons 
I feel that a pupil should be taught 
in such a way that he will think he 
has covered a great deal of ground. 
Thanks to modern teaching mate- 
rials, we can now send the pupils 
home with little songs to play from 
the very first lesson. In piano it is 
best to inaugurate the playing of 
both hands together, even in its 
simplest form, almost at once. Teach- 
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ing the child those easy elements of 
the instrument that sound hard will 
give him the important feeling of 
accomplishment. 

Unlike Huxley’s Brave New World 
of the future, our student does not 
come out of a test tube with a 
labeled potential. Instead we must 
discover for ourselves this X factor, 
but yet at the same time be aware 
that this factor might be in the proc- 
ess of growth and even change. Once 
we recognize the child’s innate tal- 
ents, we can focus our attention on 
these natural assets so that in the 
initial development of our student 
there will be no early frustrations 
inducive to giving up music, Of 
course, his weak points must be 
strengthened, but with discretion, so 
as not to damage his new buds of 
interest. 

For instance, this year a_ restless 
seven-year-old boy came to me for 
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—Courtesy, American Music Conference 


lessons. It was easy to see that he 
had no liking for repetition. His 
alert, nervous mind was bent on 
constantly exploring new _ things. 
Understanding his nature, I did not 
make an issue out of perfectionism, 
built on doing over and over again 
the same thing. Instead I assigned 
many pages of music for him to read 
through once a day. I thought at 
least he would become an excellent 
sight-reader. About the sixth lesson, 
however, his true inclination in 
music was revealed when he asked, 
“Why can’t I have two scales this 
week?” Now in less than eight 
months he can play all twenty-four 
of his scales and all his authentic 
cadences. He has thrived on theoreti- 
cal work and is justly proud since 
he can vie with any one of my much 
older students in his knowledge of 
keys. Every time there is a student 
recital, in order to please us and 
perhaps his own ego, he polishes off 
a few pieces. Perhaps had this pupil 
been taught according to a set form- 
ula, his lessons would have been cur- 
tailed a long time ago. 


Encourage Them 


Too often teachers permit those 
pupils who have the advanced and 
most perfected repertoires to become 
the star pupils of their group. They 
seem to ignore other marks of dis- 
tinction, particularly in a beginning 
student, who as a young sapling must 
be even more diligently watered than 
the well-rooted advanced pupil. The 
beginner must be made gradually to 
realize that music can serve both a 
functional and an aesthetic purpose, 
and both in their own place can be 
important, Then if the pupil should 
discover that he is no budding soloist, 
he will not think that he is being 
left behind for the second best role 
of accompanist. 

Recently at a Christmas dinner 
given by a group of private music 
teachers, a brilliant concert pianist 
appeared as guest artist. At the close 
of the program the president of the 
organization thought it would be in 
keeping with the season if the affair 
was concluded with carol singing. 
The pianist, however, was unable to 
accompany, since there was no music 
available. It seemed that no one in 
the audience, in spite of their vast 
training and advancement as pianists 
and teachers, could play any carols 

(Continued on page 64) 
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A distinguished book comes out of 
BMI’s Award-Winning Radw Series 


AMERICAN STORY 


American 
Story 


members of the Socteny off 
S caycure the pageant oA One 
an by Avian evens, 


porary prions and 


For the first time in broadcasting annals a series of radio programs has been 
preserved in a book that will take a permanent and prominent place in the 
literature of American history. 


To the many broadcasters who are presenting THE AMERICAN STORY and 
to the noted American historians who contributed to the series we extend our 
sincerest appreciation. 


BMI is proud that it conceived the idea and prepared the radio scripts now in 
their 3rd year as a continuing series. THE AMERICAN STORY has been 
honored by a Freedoms Foundaton Award and Ohio State University’s Institute 
for Education by Radio and Television (IERT) citation. 


BRUCE CATTON in the “New York World-Telegram THE AMERICAN STORY 
and Sun,” Thursday, December 6, 1956 writes: 


Edited by 


“This is an unusual book, in more ways than one-—unusual, and highly EARL SCHENCK MIERS 
rewarding. tae One of its unusual features is that it was written by no With an iniedduction b& 
fewer than 60 historians, each of whom has contributed an essay on one ALLAN NEVINS 

specific phase of the long story; yet so skillfully has Mr. Miers performed 
his task as editor that the book has genuine unity and coherence and Illustrated — 352 pp. $5.00 
emerges as a moving story. . . 


Selected as a 
“.. . It comes out of a medium in which one would hardly expect to find . 
a work of this kind germinating—namely, the radio. For the separate essays gents nsitnnee-srinetagges 
in this book first appeared as papers which went on the air, over some CLUB DIVIDEND 
hundreds of stations all across the country, as a result of a combined for January, 1957 
venture by the Society of American Historians and Broadcast Music, Inc.” 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. - 589 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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M. U PHI EPSILON, national mu- 
4 sic sorority, was founded in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on November 13, 
1903, for the purpose of recognition 
of scholarship and musicianship and 
the promotion of friendship within 
its sisterhood, Membership is open to 
women students and faculty mem- 
bers of universities, colleges and 
schools of music throughout the 
United States. The sorority now 
numbers 77 collegiate chapters and 
55 Alumnae chapters with more than 
17,000 initiated members. 

Mu Phi Epsilon holds membership 
in the Professional Panhellenic Asso- 
ciation, National Music Council, 
Music ‘Teachers National Associa- 
tion, Music Educators National Con- 
ference, National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, National Association for 
Music Therapy, National Guild of 
Community Schcols, and the Coun- 
cil of Organizations of the Louis 
Braille Music Institute of America. 
Within its membership, Mu Phi F > 
silon maintains contests and gives 
awards to stimulate musicianship, 
scholarship and service to others. A 
Musicological Research Contest and 
an Original Composition Contest are 
held biennially. Annual awards are 
the Senior Achievement Award, 
Marie Morrisey Keith Chapter Schol- 
arship Award and the Chapter Serv- 
ice Award. 

\t the time of its Golden Anni- 
versary, in 1953, Mu Phi Epsilon 
built and presented to the National 
Music Camp in Interlochen, Michi- 
gan, the Mu Phi Epsilon Scholarship 
Lodge, the rental income from which 
provides yearly scholarships for many 
high school music students. 

National projects include the main- 
tenance of the Mu Phi Epsilon 
School of Music at Gads Hill settle- 
ment centre in Chicago, financial and 
musical contributions to Music in 
Hospitals projects, support in the 
field of Music Therapy, and the 
assistance of schools of music in for- 
eign countries through gifts of money 
and music. A continuing national 
project is the advancement of Ameri- 
can Music. In addition to these na- 
tional projects, Mu Phi Epsilon 
makes regular contributions from its 
national treasury to other national 
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The Work of Mu Phi Epsilon 


ean Madeira, left, with Eleanor Hale Wilson, National President of Mu Phi Epsilon. 
P 


philanthropies. ‘These include the 
Young Artists Contests aud the Edgar 
Stillman Kelley Junior Scholarship, 
both sponsored by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, the Mac- 
Dowell Colony at Peterborough, 
N. H., and financial assistance to 
hree other settlement schools, name- 
y, the Community School, St. Louis, 
Mo., Neighborhood Music School, 
Los Angeles and Friendship House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mu Phi Epsilon is ever mindful 
of the object of “Service to Others.” 


Carol Smith, contralto, member of Mu 
Phi Epsilon and a National Federation 
of Music Clubs Young Artists’ Winner. 


At its 33rd National Convention, 
held in Rochester, N. Y. last June, a 
check for $1,000.00 was presented to 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, President of the 
Louis Braille Music Institute of 
America, for the underwriting of one 
issue of the Braille Musician. This 
was the September, 1956 issue and 
it was dedicated to Mu Phi Epsilon, 
which is the first sorority to make 
such a presentation to the Braille 
Institute. 

A Friendship Fund has been estab- 
lished by Mu Phi Epsilon to be used 
in continuing its gifts to Music for 
the Blind and Music Therapy, and 
for the purchasing of instruments for 
Silliman University in the Philip- 
pines. Music and supplies are con- 
stantly being shipped to Silliman 
University and to “Music for Youth” 
in Japan, 

Biennally, Mu Phi Epsilon holds 
an Original Composition Contest 
and a Musicological Research Con- 
test. Six $500 scholarships have been 
given for graduate study in Music 
Therapy in selected universities or 
colleges throughout the country. The 
most recent of these will be given to 
2 senior member of Mu Phi Epsilon 
at the New England Conservatory 
of Music. 

A Citation of Merit was given to 
Jean Madeira, contralto of the Met- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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1957 SCHEDULE 


FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP 


“AT HOME” “ON THE ROAD” 
(Delaware Water Gap, Pa.) | 
June 30-July 5: Elementary Music Ed. June 16-21: Conservatory of Music 
Workshop College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California | 


July 7-12: Basic Choral Workshop 
July 14-19: “Alumni” Workshop 


July 20-26: Youth Orchestra Workshop 


August 11-16: School of Music 
University of Colorado 
July 26-August 4: Youth Music Workshop Boulder, Colorado : 


July 21-26: Piano Sessions Workshop 


This year, for the first time, the Fred Waring Music Workshop presents a schedule of 


instruction “at home” and “on the rad.” In addition to a varied offering for choral 
directors, music educators, piano teachers, young instrumentalists and vocalists to be 
held at its permanent headquarters in Pennsylvania, the Waring Workshop will be 
presenting two Choral Workshops for adults under the auspices of the two 
institutions listed above . . . an outstanding opportunity for musical directors in all 


parts of the country to participate in America’s most unique summer music activity. 


For information concerning “at home” sessions address: 


Registrar; Fred Waring Music Workshop, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


For “road” sessions address: 


Dean of Music at the individual sponsoring institutions 
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dionists inevitably 
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¥- In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


HERE is a tendency among modern composers 

to distort the various media of interpretation 
and try to make them sound different from what they 
should be by nature. A solo violin, which is equally 
effective in broad, sustained tones and in brilliant 
passage-work, is burdened with awkward jumps and 
unmelodic sequences, The piano, similarly, is not 
allowed the full use of its versatile keyboard or the 
impressive contrasts of singing melody and percussive 
excitement that are its natural assets. 

A string quartet, whose normal music emphasizes 
both the independence and the interdependence of 
its four voices, is made to imitate an orchestra, with 
forced counterpoint and a straining for artificial volume. 


N the other hand, the orchestra itself is frequently robbed of its char- 

acteristic lusciousness of tone, to which all of its choirs—strings, wood- 
wind, brass and percussion—contribute simultaneously. A so-called “economy 
of instrumentation” reduces the potentialities of nearly 100 co-operating 
players to empty, tentative tonal effects, scientifically interesting, perhaps, 
but musically abortive. And while the logical and emotionally overwhelm- 
ing tone colors of such a group are neglected, capricious experiments are 
constantly tried, to produce noises that have nothing to do with music. 


HE learned and irascible Dr. Samuel Johnson was quoted as saying of 

women speaking in church and dogs walking on their hind legs that 
“they do not do it well, but it is surprising they do it at all.”” This observa- 
tion could be applied also to the trained seals in the circus who attempt to 
play America on specially tuned pipes conveniently placed in front of them. 
Such a “performance” may be mildly amusing, but is certainly not to be 
preferred to the anthem’s normal interpretation by a large chorus, with 
instrumental accompaniment, or perhaps a stirring brass band, in the 
tradition of England’s God Save the Queen. 


HE most annoying application of the current trend toward musical 

distortion is in the field of grand opera. Here is a form of art that deals 
with simple and obvious plots, unmistakeably powerful emotions and deeply 
moving melodies. It has little need for subtlety or meticulous detail, but 
depends chiefly on a direct, human appeal, whose significance cannot be 
overlooked even by the most casual listener, especially when aided by the 
visual contributions of the stage. 

The contemporary technique of composition is absolutely unsuited to 
operatic material, yet our musical creators insist on applying it blindly, with 
inevitable boredom resulting for the audience. Possibly the melodic and 
dramatic sweep of a Verdi, a Wagner or a Puccini is beyond the skill of the 
musical modernist. But why substitute an arid and empty series of mathe- 
matical formulas that have nothing to do with human experience or en- 
joyment? Incidentally, shall we ever again hear a popular song sung the way 
it was written? The distortions of the “song stylists” outdo the best efforts 
of all our experimental composers of serious music. >>> 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR SCHOOL PIANOS 
(Continued from page 28) 


“side bearing.” Bridges also shall 
be glued to the sounding board 
with hot hide glue and further 
secured with wood screws from 
the back of the sounding board. 
All such wood screws shali have 
maple “sounding board but- 
tons” under their heads. 


11. Action 


The action shall be full size. 
Hammer shanks shall be at least 
37% inches long. Both the under 
and top felts on the hammers 
shall be of the highest grade 
hammer felt. Hammer weight 
shall be in keeping with the 
scale design, but not less than a 
size 12 in weight. Beginning at 
the largest hammer in the bass 
section, at least 64 hammers 
shall be stapled through the felt. 
There shall be no substitute ma- 
terials, such as plastic, used in 
place of standard hard rock 
maple. All connections shall be 
bushed and pinned. Bushings 
shall be made of the best grade 
of wool felt cloth. Entire action 
shall be mothproofed. 


12. Musical Tone 


The piano shall possess, through- 
out the entire range of the key- 
board, a musical tone of sufh- 
cient depth and power to war- 
rant the written approval of the 
School Board and also the per- 
son who is directly responsible 
for supervision of the music 
program. No piano shall be ac- 
cepted which fails to qualify for 
this written approval, even 
though such piano complies 
with all other requirements and 
may be entered as the low- 
est bid. 


Thorough and complete, these 
specifications remove the elements of 
risk and chance when the time comes 
for a school to replace its worn-out 
pianos, or to equip new classrooms 
and music rooms. >>> 


JANUARY, 1957 


Mr. Arthur Cohn, the former ex- 
ecutive Director of Philadelphia’s 
Settlement Music School and Direc- 
tor of the Fleisher Music Collection 
at the Philadelphia Free Library, 
has been appointed Director of sym- 
phonic and educational music at 
Mills Music, Inc. in New York. 


Oxford University Press has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. 
Merle Montgomery as Educational 
Consultant to its Music Department. 


The American National Theatre 
and Academy’s J/nternational Ex- 
change Program has announced the 
addition to its various Advisory 
Panels of Arthur Loesser and six 
newspaper critics, a producer and an 
educator. The Advisory Panels’ func- 
tion is to consider and approve, in 
conjunction with the State Depart- 
ment, tours to foreign countries as 
well as to determine the artistic 
qualifications and suitability of in- 
dividual performers and attractions 
requesting this Program’s assistance. 


Cond. Scores 


examination. 


Program 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RCA BLDG. + RADIO CITY NEW YORK 20,N:Y. 
4 


=| NEW BAND: = 
= FINNISH RHAPSODY No. 1............... Herbert W. Fred = 
= Full Band $7.00; Sym. Band $9.50 = 
= SKETCHES IN MINIATURE—Suite........... Beldon Leonard | = 
= Full Band $6.50; Full & Score $9.50; Sym. & Score $12.50 = 
= Full Band $6.50; tym. Band $8.50 = 
= WHEN THE SAINTS COME MARCHING IN. Adapt. Paul Lavalle = 
= Full Band $6.50; Sym. Band $8.50 a 
= PEARL FISHERS, THE—Overture Selection....... Bizet-Cailliet | = 
= Full Band $9.00; Full & Score $12.00; Sym. & Score $15.00 = 
a BIG BRASS BAND, THE............. Lavalle-Ventre-Stillman | = 
= Full Band $6.50; Sym. Band $8.50 = 
=| BAND FAVORITES: ee 
= INVOCATION OF ALBERICH—From “Rheingold” = 
= Wagner-Cailliet $ 5.50 $ 7.00 = 
= GOD OF OUR FATHERS—Paraphrase.......... Paul Lavalle 6.50 8.50 = 
4 BRIGADOON —Selection Loewe-Leidzen 6.00 8.00 = 
= (May be performed with Choral Selection) = 
= ITALIAN IN ALGIERS—Overture ........... Rossini-Cailliet 12.00 15.00 = 
= CHORAL PRELUDE ON “DUNDEE"........ Maurice Whitney 3.50 4.75 = 
= (Band & Chorus or Band Alone) = 
Bath-Bennett 6.50 9.00 |= 
= (Piano & Band or Band Alone) = 
= ROBIN HOOD—Overture ............... DeKoven-Reibold 7.50 10.00 | = 
} AU PAYS LORRAIN—Overture ........... Boelay-Chidester 5.50 7.00 = 
David Bennett 6.50 8.50 | = 
= = 
= = 
=| BAND NOVELTIES: = 
2] THE VILLAGE BAND VOLS. 1 and 2 0. Henneman | 
= Nevelty arrangements for ensembles of Ist & 2nd Clarinets, = 
= Cornet, Trombone and Bass (Tuba). Fun for all. $2.50 per set = 
2| DRUMMER BOY BOUNCE.............. Whitefield & Hothewey | 
= A band novelty that features the drummer. = 
= Full Band $6.50; Sym. Band $8.50 = 
2 THE HUNGRY HOBO................ William Brooks & Rey Lenox | = 
2 A humorous novelty sketch for band with narration. = 
= Light entertainment to relax the audience — $2.00. = 
2| NEW ORCHESTRA: 
= Small $4.75; Full $7.50; Symph. $9.00 = 
= Small & Score $6.75; Full & Score $9.50; Sym. & Score $11.00 = 


= = 
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DEVELOPING TASTE 


(Continued from page 34) 


types of music or certain standard 
compositions. In this era of radio 
and television most people are aware 
of hearing much music. Unless an 
earlier attempt to help an individual 
to discriminate has been made, all 
music appears to be a combination 
of sounds, some of which are pleas- 
ant to hear, others unpleasant, and 
the rest does not matter. 

Students who plan to teach in the 
elementary schools are conscious of 
their ability or lack of ability to lis- 
ten to music attentively, They are 
interested in hearing music which 
they like, music which is pleasant 
and relaxing, contemporary music 
and music of the old masters. In fact 
the students are eager to hear music, 
music which will appeal to their 
emotions and to their intellect. 


The Student Teacher 


How to introduce the student 
teacher to a broad but intimate ac- 
quaintance with music should not 
create too difficult a problem, since 
he is eager and ready to learn. To 
ask for recognition of themes of un- 
familiar music is purely a case of 
memorization without any thought 
of the aesthetic side of music. To 
remember the exact dates of the 
birth and death of a composer has 
no bearing on the music he wrote. 
Nor is it of any value to ask the stu- 
dent if and why he enjoyed the 
music after one hearing of the com- 
position. 

There is no right way of approach 
to listening to music. However, there 
must be something at the beginning 
of the listening experiences to hold 
the student’s attention long enough 
to make him want to return for 
more. To develop students’ interests 
in listening, the teacher needs to 
show his enthusiasm for the music. 
He will remember that the students 
are there to listen to music and will 
not continually interrupt the playing 
of the record to stress a point. The 
teaching is better done before or 
after the playing of the record, 

A beautiful melody, the stimulat- 
ing rhythm of a dance or march, the 
richness and solidity of a Bach 
chorale, an instrumental solo accom- 
panied by full orchestra, any one or 
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more of these might be the introduc- 
tion to a listening experience. Each 
contains elements in music which 
can serve as a springboard for many 
more listening experiences. 

The development of a listening 
program is similar to a musical com- 
position. The first experience is 
comparable to the first theme. A sec- 
ond theme should follow but there 
is a return to the beginning theme. 
There is a development of more 
themes, with better understanding 
and more enjoyment taking place as 
the listening experiences grow. The 
teacher should constantly bear in 
mind several questions: 


1. Are my listeners hearing enough 
good music? 


2. Am I keeping the talking about 
the music and the composer and his 
life to a minimum? 


3. Do I allow enough time for 
class discussion and questions? 


!. Do the students hear the com- 
plete composition or movement be- 
fore breaking it down for some 
analysis? 

5. Do I break the continuity of 
the music and the students’ aesthetic 
feeling by playing snatches of the 
music? 


6. Am I conducting a music mem- 
ory contest among my students or 
am I developing a genuine feeling 
for enjoying understanding 
music? 

As the listener’s experiences grow, 
he will become more conscious of his 
responsibility to listen more intelli- 
gently to what the composer and 
performer are trying to convey to 
him. It means being tolerant and 
willing to listen to all kinds of 
music. It means giving of himself 
fully to the music which he hears. 
Developing a taste for music and a 
sensitivity to music means develop- 
ing a love for it first and then a grad- 
ual increase in understanding. >>> 


Dorothy Kelley is Associate Professor of 
Music Education at Indiana University, 
where she specializes in the elementary 
field. She is first Vice-President of the North 
Central Division of MENC and well known 
as a Speaker and a leader in music work- 


shops. 


RECORDINGS AID 
INSTRUMENTALISTS 


William E. Knuth 


UDIO-VISUAL instruction has 

been applied to all levels of 
teaching and to all types of sub- 
ject matter. It delivers a dynamic 
force in non-verbal experience. Music 
comes to us as hu- 
man experience pri- 
marily through the 
sense of hearing, 
richly supple- 
mented by kines- 
thetic feeling and 
seeing. Music itself, 
experience in tone 
and rhythm, be- 
comes its own best teacher. Audio- 
visual aids enhance interest. ‘The 
most effective learning takes place 
when the student has intent to learn 
and when he sets as his objective the 
mastery of some special problem at 


hand, 

Individual capacities vary greatly. 
‘Too often the class method necessary 
for our public schools regi- 
mented instruction into a process of 
jumping the same musical hurdles 
in lockstep cadence. It takes teacher 
time to plan, to constantly organize 
and reorganize a large variety of in- 
structional materials in a continuing 
variety of patterns which will appeal 
to and serve each and every student. 
Audio-visual aids in music give stu- 
dents new opportunities for develop- 
ing musicianship, each according to 
his talents and interest drives. 


Dises and Tapes 


For present purposes, let us limit 
ourselves to a brief consideration of 
the audio resource of recordings for 
the class-room, rehearsal-room and 
practice-room, with some practical 
applications to the instrumental pro- 
gram. Let us consider two aspects of 
this recording resource as follows: 

(1) Commercial disc recordings 
and commercial tape recordings, 

(2) Informal tape recordings by 
teacher and students to meet specific 
needs in the instructional program. 

The tremendous number of long- 
playing hi-fi recordings available 
from the local music store has 
brought a literature of musi: to our 
schools and homes far more exten- 
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sive, varied and inviting than any 
printed word about music. Hi-fi en- 
thusiasm has spread everywhere. To 
the instrumental student, these re- 
cordings by outstanding musicians 
and musical organizations are a 
model of musicianship. Also, an in- 
creasing number of commercial tape 
recordings of fine quality are ap- 
pearing on the market each month. 
This is the listening resource for our 
instrumental students, 

The application of the listening 
program needs careful consideration 
in each institution’s instruction sit- 
uation. It is recommended that the 
listening program for study purposes 
be made a part of the school library 
function. The library should have 
an adequate number of listening sta- 
tions, each one provided with high 
fidelity playback equipment and ear- 
sets for both long-playing records 
and tapes, This equipment, plus the 
records and tapes, should be cared 
for and administered by the school 
librarian to serve the general stu- 
dents as well as the special music 
students. This listening opportunity 
for the instrumentalist should be- 
come an exciting co-adventure in 
planning music listening where his 
interest, talent and present develop- 
ment is matched by the personal in- 
terest, wisdom and good will of his 
music teacher. The selection of re- 
cordings for purchase by the library 
based on such planning and teacher 
recommendation is of utmost im- 
portance. 


Meeting Every Need 


The second aspect of the use of 
recordings is most vital in the de- 
velopment of an instrumental stu- 
dent. Instrumental teachers and stu- 
dents have long needed a learning 
aid as simple to operate, as flexible 
in its use and as effective as the tape 
recorder. A continuous recording 
program should be developed where 
teacher and students can plan to 
meet individual student needs. Every 
student should have the opportunity 
to hear his own playing, to repeat 
the tape playback as many times as 
he likes for careful study, to be fol- 
lowed by more practice and another 
recording for assessing improvement. 
Students find the tape recorder a 
welcome aid for study and practice. 
In addition to its values for indi- 
vidual performance, the tape record- 
ing of instrumental ensembles, bands 
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a delightful addition 


to the orchestra repertory 


NS 


arranged by 
EMIL KAHN 


G. SCHIRMER 


DITTERSDORF 


Tournament of Temperments 


Six movements from the ballet 
Combattimento dell’umane passioni”’ 


Karl Ditter von Dittersdorf (1739-1799) was one of the first ex- 
ponents of “Program Music’’. His “Divertimento” about the human 
temperaments illustrates in brilliant, highly original music The 
Proud; The Humble; The Eccentric; The Gentle; The Melancholic; 
and The Spirited. The work is not a symphony, so that only a few 
or even one movement may be played. Emil Kahn’s practical and 
inspired arrangement of the music makes it most useful for perform- 
ances by school orchestras and excellently suited for study purposes. 


Extra Score ....... 


3.50 


Score available to Music Educators “on gpproval” 


NEW YORK 17 


3 EAST 43rd STREET 


MUSIC TEACHERS!!! 


. . a NEW weekly music lesson report that creates new enthusiasm in pupils 
. » More cooperative interest in parents. Can be used by teachers of Piano, 


Organ, Violin, Accordion and other instruments. 


My Musical Progress Report 
Name Telephone: 


Address City and State: 


ATTENTION PARENTS: A pupil's » ess depends upon con- 
sistent, diligeat home practice. Good re ed otherwise, no matter 2. Pr 
how competent the teacher. The requested tc ct this report carefully 3. Fa 
EACH week and sign it in the space indicated below 4. ference. 
6. Not en subject 
Season of 19... 19. 2 4 6.8. 6 
T 
HAND AND FINGER TECHNIQUE 
TECHNICAL EXERCISES | 
+ + + +—+—+ + 
SCALE OR ARPEGGIO 
+ 
STUDIES 
4+—+ 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION 
SIGHT READING | | 
Tie . T 
_ NEw PIECE 
_OLO PIECE } 
THEORY | 
COOPERATION WITH TEACHER | | | 
MEMORIZING T | T T 
GRADE EXPLANATION I PARENT'S SIGNATURE I PARENT'S SIGNATURE 
+ 
u 
SUPERIOR 2 2 
EXCELLENT | 
v VERY GOOO 433. 
x. 1_4 | 
UNSATISFACTORY ls lis. ] 
6. | 16. 
TEACHER: > = a 
10. 20. 


Order from: D U N C A N 


Francis Realty Bldg., Suite E ° 


(size: 8” x 8” 


PRICE: 
15¢ each 


(amounts less 
than 40) 


40 for $5.00 
postpaid 


Ohio residents 
add 3% State 
Sales Tax 


ALL ORDERS 
FILLED PROMPTLY 


PIANO STUDIO 


1407 West Third St., Dayton 7, Ohio 
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“Bellaire MOUTHPIECES HERCO MOUTHPIECES 


POWER. LOCK 
CELLO AND 
BASS END PINS 


WILWERK AND 
REVELATION 


4, 
COMPOSER BUSTS 
AND PLAQUES 


IMPRINTED 1D TAGS 
AND CORK GREASE 


ae PINS MUSIC AND 


AND MEDALS MI-LADY PINS 


Ba 


SIG is) H 
INSIGNIA AN 


FRAT PINS 


CUFF LINKS 
AND TIE BARS 


Z CLARINET AND ROC" SAX STRAP 


SAK SWABS 


CORK GREASE 


avenuf 


3, N.Y. 


GIVE A FRIEND A NEW YEAR'S START 
WITH A SUBSCRIPTION TO MUSIC JOURNAL 


Show your 


CHORAL 
GROUP 


at ifs 


FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


tichell 
Add “Professional Appearance” 
for Greater Audience Appeal 


CHORAL STANDS: 
Your Choral Group will “Look Better” and it will 


3 a “Perform Better’ with the semi-circular stepped-up 
stand arrangement because, there is better coordina- 
tion between director and singers. 
MITCHELL CHORAL STANDS have strong, plywood 
tops and rigid, tubular steel folding legs. Stands 
are made with 18” wide tops for standing groups, 
36” wide tops for seated groups. Available in 1, 2, 
3, or 4 elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 


< | % TAPERED ENDS FOR 32", Units and sections clamp securely together for 
ti SEMI-CIRCULAR SET-UP utmost safety and maximum weight capacity. 
2 % QUICK SET-UP, REMOVAL Write for detailed information 

% LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR MITCHELL MFG. co. 


COMPACT STORAGE 2752 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


PAANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 


and orchestras is most valuabie for 
self-evaluation by the entire group. 

Perhaps the most useful applica- 
tion of the tape recorder lies in the 
special preparation of learning aids 
recorded to meet the individual 
needs of students. For example, a 
violin, clarinet or other instrumental 
part giving difficulty to a student can 
be taped from the instructor’s or an- 
other student’s performance of the 
part as a solo line. Then the entire 
organization can record this music 
with all the parts except the part 
being studied for the given instru- 
ment. The student takes this tape to 
his practice-room, places it on a 
playback, practices alone, with the 
recorded solo line, and finally adds 
his part to the total recorded ensem- 
ble. In the experience of the writer, 
this technique is a tremendous spur 
to study, self-analysis and careful 
practice for individual achievement. 
Such problems as intonation, tone 
quality, phrasing, balance, blend, at- 
tack and release lend themselves very 
well to such special taping. The tape 
recorder is truly an assistant elec- 
tronic teacher! 


Tape Playbacks 


At present most tape playbacks 
are a part of the recording tape ma- 
chine. However, as commercially re- 
corded tapes increase, manufacturers 
will meet the public need for porta- 
ble tape playbacks in the same way 
as the popular disc playbacks. Prac- 
tice-rooms should have such _play- 
back equipment readily available. 

The tape recordings are best made 
in a special studio, soundproofed for 
the purpose, so there is no_back- 
ground of sound filtering in from 
adjacent practice or rehearsal-rooms. 
The writer’s experience has been 
that desirable recording can seldom 
be done in the average practice-room 
situation. The practice-rooms are ex- 
cellent for playback study, but a spe- 
cial recerding studio should be a 
part of every music building. Such a 
studio can be more easily supervised 
and maintained for quality. 

Utmost care should be taken in - 
selecting a tape recorder for music. 
Proper specifications are most im- 
portant and the teacher will find 
valuable help for purchase and 
operation of audio equipment in the 
following publications: 

Robert and Mary Marshall, Your 
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inusical accessories —. 
al . 
BEST 
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Tape Recorder, New York: Green- 
berg, 1955; Edward T. Canby, C. G. 
Burke and Irving Kolodin, Home 
Book of Recorded Music and Sound 
Reproduction, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952; Delinda Roggen- 
sack, Eyes and Ears for Music. St. 
Louis: Educational Publishers, Inc., 
1954; C. J. LeBel, Handbook of 
Tape Recording. New York; Audio 
Devices, Inc., 1956. In addition, the 
magazine Audio Record for Septem- 
ber-October, 1956, published — by 
Audio Devices, kac., gives an excel- 
lent factual summary of specifica- 
tions of magnetic tape recorders 
built by various manufacturers, ‘Top 
quality tape recorders are indis- 
pensable for every music depart- 
ment. Such educational resource is 
commended to every college and 
public school administrator with the 
caution that quality equipment 
and continuous maintenance is the 
most economical instructional invest- 


ment. 


Dr. Knuth is Chairman of the Division 
of Creative Arts at San Francisco State Col- 
lege and was recently appointed Music 
Commissioner for the San Francisco Art 
Commission by Mayor Christopher. He has 
had wide teaching experience and held im- 
portant offices with MENC and other or- 
ganizations, 


High school students visiting Wash- 
ington, D. C. are invited to attend 
the free symphonic concert series, 
“Music for Young America,” which 
will be presented by the National 
Symphony Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Howard Mitchell and in co- 
operation with Mrs. Merriweather 
Post. These concerts will take place 
at the Aztec Gardens each evening 
from April 17-May 21. For reserva- 
tions and further information, write 
to Ralph Black, Manager of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra. 

=> 

Uniforms By Ostwald, in co-opera- 
tion with the American Bandmasters 
Association, is again offering a prize 
of $500 for the best composition for 
band completed before March 7, 
1957. The winning composition will 
receive its first performance at the 
final concert of the 1957 Convention 
of the American Bandmasters Asso- 
ciation, to be held in Pittsburgh, 
March 6-9. For entrance require- 
ments, write to Lt. Col. William 
Santelmann, 2907 North Edison St., 
Arlington 7, Va. 
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New Choral Music — 


SACRED (SATB) 


Hear, O Lord, Hear My Prayer diLasso-Lundquist 
All Who With Heart Confiding diLasso-Lundquist 
O God, To Us Show Mercy diLasso-J .undquist 
Hosanna, Loud Hosanna W. Glen Darst 
Alleluia (for choir of mixed voices and R. C. Hannahs 


treble choir with organ or piano) 
SECULAR (SATB) 
The Monkey’s Wedding Walter Ehret 
SSA 
Slow Slow Fresh Fount Robert K. Clark 


(Reference copies sent on request) 


Recent and New Important 


Band Works — Full Symph. 
Band Band 

Passacaille *Lalande-Beeler 5.00 8.00 

* 17th Century French Composer 

Who’s Who in the Band Philip Gordon 5.00 8.00 

(exhibiting the instruments) 
Extracts from Mother Goose Suite —_ Ravel-Cray 4.50 7.00 
Suite for Band Diabelli-Clark 4.50 7.00 


(Condensed scores sent on request) 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., IN 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, 


Asitive yet 


tough metal, 


DEPT. A-1256 
601 W. 26th St., N. Y. 1, N.Y. 


29 


29 


Grade 


C-D 
B-C 
B-C 


Cc 
Pa. 
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Some Music Journal Contributors 
Through 


George J. Abbott 
Jacques Abram 
Maurice Abravanel 
Giuseppe Adami 
Paul Affelder 

Fred E. Ahlert 

Paul Althouse 
Milton Anderson 
Andy Arcari 

Ernest Bacon 
Robert Bagar 
Wilfred C. Bain 
Rose Bampton 
Alice Banner 

Bob Banner 
Howard Barlow 
James Barnes 
David Barnett 

Leon Barzin 
Lounsbury D. Bates 
Marion Bauer 

Kurt Baum 
Gustave L. Becker 
Paul V. Beckley 
Edith Behrens 
Leslie Bell 

Robert Russell Bennett 
William Bergsma 
Seth Bingham 
Frank Black 

Jorge Bolet 
Howard C. Bronson 
Paul F. Brown 
Mortimer Browning 
Mario Braggiotti 
Igor Buketoff 

Harry Burleigh 
Raymond Burrows 
Hans Busch 

C. V. Buttelman 
Edward F. Byerly 
Ottokar Cadek 
Noble Cain 

Frank Campbell-Watson 
\lexander Capurso 
Frankie Carle 

Louis Carp, M.D. 
John Alden Carpenter 
Walter Cassel 
Norman Cazden 
Gilbert Chase 
Abram Chasins 
Irving Cheyette 
Robert A. Choate 
Samuel Chotzinoff 
Lee Chrisman 

Olat C. Christiansen 
Aaron Copland 
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Norman Cordon 
Henry Cowell 

Don Craig 

Paul Creston 

Jonn Crowder 
John Crown 
Bosley Crowther 
Donald Dame 
Oliver Daniel 
Ralph Daniel 
Ennis Davis 
Kathleen Davison 
Eric Delamarter 
Charles M, Dennis 
Peter De Rose 
George K. Dichl 
Donald S. Dimond 
Dean Dixon 

Olin Downes 
Sophie Drinker 
Paul E. Dufheld 
Vernon Duke 
Chester R. Duncan 
Todd Duncan 
Florence Easton 
Arthur C. Edwards 
Bruno Eisner 

Paul L. Elbin 
Duke Ellington 
Raymond Elliot 
Richard Ellsasser 
S. Lewis Elmer 

J. Lawrence Erb 
Eugene Ettore 
Dorothy Eustis 
Sawyer Falk 
Frederick Fennell 
Victor A. Fields 
Jack E. Fink 
Herman Finkelstein 
Ross Lee Finney 
Hummel Fishburn 
Marion Flagg 

A. J. Fletcher 
Clarke Fortner 
Sidney Foster 

J. Henry Francis 
Massimo Freccia 
Roy E. Freeburg 
Isadore Freed 
Warren S. Freeman 
Ralph Freese 
Hugo Frey 

Ford Frick 

Fay ‘Templeton Frisch 
Anne M. Gannett 
John Gardiner 
Helen M. Garlington 


the Years 


P. W. Gatz 

Frank Gaviani 

Karl Geiringer 
Harold L. Gelman 
Hazel Ghazarian-Skaggs 
Glenn Gildersleeve 
Don Gillis 

Mabelle Glenn 
Ernest Gold 

Edwin Franko Goldman 
Richard Franko Goldman 
Eugene Goossens 
Igor Gorin 

Sascha Gorodnitzki 
David Gould . 
Herbert Gould 
Morton Gould 

Parks Grant 
Benjamin V. Grasso 
H. Leland Green 
Ray Green 

Helen A. Greim 
Rose Marie Grentzer 
Charles E. Griffith 
Ferde Groté 

Helen L. Gunderson 
Aubrey B. Haines 
Lazlo Halasz 

David Hall 

Oscar Hammerstein IT 
W. C. Handy 
Howard Hanson 
Otto A. Harbach 
James C, Harper 
Mack Harrell 

Ernest E. Harris 

Roy Harris 

Virginia Harter 
Bailey Harvey 
Arthur A. Hauser 
Helen Havener 

Carl Haverlin 

Glen Haydon 

Patrick Hayes 

C. Sharpless Hickman 
Everett J. Hilty 
Jerome Hines 

James Hinton, Jr. 
Charles C. Hirt 

Mary Hoffman 
Marguerite V. Hood 
Constance Hope 
John Tasker Howard 
Mary Howe 

Edwin Hughes 
Alfred Human 
Truman Hutton 
Andrew W. Imbrie 


Burl Ives 
Frederick Jacobi 
Philip James 
Nelson M. Jansky 
Werner Janssen 
Arthur Jeffries 
Helen Jepson 
Edward Johnson 
Norman Dello Joio 
Maryla Jonas 
Archie N, Jones 
David Hugh Jones 
Edwin W. Jones 

S. Turner Jones 
Arthur Judson 
William Kapell 
Max Kaplan 

Miles Kastendieck 
Milton Katims 
Louis Kaufman 
Homer Keller 
Raymond Kendall 
John C. Kendel 
Harrison Kerr 
Muriel Kerr 
Edward Kilenyi 
Otto Kinkeldey 
Frederick C. Kintzer 
F. Henri Klickmann 
Edgar Kobak 

Jan Korver 

Serge Koussevitzky 
A. Walter Kramer 
Gail Kubik 
Edmund Kurtz 
Efrem Kurtz 

John M, Kuypers 
Jacob Kwalwasser 
F. H. LaGuardia 
Hans Lampl 
Beatrice Landeck 
Katharine Lane 
Kenneth Lane 
Philip Lang 

Allan C, Lannom 
Edward Laska 
Paul Lavalle 
Vanett Lawler 
Dorothea Dix Lawrence 
Minna Lederman 
Hugo Leichtentritt 
Erich Leinsdorf 
Charles Leonhard 
Marks Levine 
Ralph Lewando 
Richard Lindroth 
Martha Lipton 
Normand Lockwood 
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George London 
Newell H. Long 
Vincent Lopez 
Otto Luening 
Albert Lukken 
Erica Lund 

Frank Luther 

C. E. Lutton 

Karl Macek 

Joseph Machlis 

Don Malin 

G. Francesco Malipiero 
Mana-Zucca 
Seymour Mandel 
David Mannes 
George Marek 

Deac Martin 

Nino Martini 
Daniel Gregory Mason 
Margaret Maxwell 
Richard Maxwell 
Alpha C. Mayfield 
Dorothy Maynor 
Osbourne McConathy 
Harl McDonald 
Duncan McKenzie 
Howard D. McKinney 
Laurence McKinney 
Norman Mehr 
Lauritz Melchior 
Raphael Mendez 
Peter Mennin 
Gian-Carlo Menotti 
Yehudi Menuhin 
Yolanda Mero-Irion 
Nan Merriman 

W. Otto Miessner 
Ada Holding Miller 
Philip L. Miller 
Rosalie Miller 

Earl Minderman 
Ian Mininberg 
Douglas Moore 
Jean Morel 
Raymond Moreman 
Russell V. Morgan 
Harold Morris 
Newbold Morris 
Margaret M. Mott 


John H. Mueller 
Patrice Munsel 
Howard A. Murphy 
James F. Murphy 
James L. Mursell 
Herva Nelli 
Robert U. Nelson 
Paul Nero 

Paul Nettl 

Dika Newlin 

T. Tertius Noble 
N. Lindsay Norden 
Harriet Nordholm 
James Norman 
William W. Norton 
Jarmila Novotna 
Ricardo Odnoposoft 
Gcoffrey O’ Hara 
Robert Pace 

John G, Paine 
William S. Paley 
Moshe Paranov 
Doris A. Paul 
Mona Paulee 

Jan Peerce 

Mrs. John DeWitt Peltz 
Minerva Pepinsky 
Charles D. Perlee 
Lawrence Perry 
Irra Petina 

James C. Petrillo 
Burrill Phillips 
Ralph E. Pickett 
Ezio Pinza 

Paul A. Pisk 
Walter Piston 

Lilla Belle Pitts 
Eunice Podis 

John Powell 

Andre Polah 
James T. Quarles 
Nolbert Hunt Quayle 
Lenard Quinto 


George King Raudenbusch 


Rose Raymond 
Gardner Read 
Gustave Reese 
Claire R. Reis 
William D. Revelli 


Wallingford Riegger 


J. Tatian Roach 
Walter Robert 
Richard Rodgers 
Arthur Rodzinski 
Earl Rogers 
Francis Rogers 
Stella Roman 


Sigmund Romberg 


David Rose 
Helen Rothgeb 


Olga Samaroff-Stokowski 


Lazare Saminsky 
Carl Sandburg 
Gyorgy Sandor 
Ralph Satz 
Domenico Savino 
Clarence Sawhill 


E. Robert Schmitz 


Max Schoen 


Flora Rheta Schreiber 


Mark A. Schubart 
William Schuman 


W. Schweisheimer, M. D. 


Tom Scott 
Charles Seeger 
John F. Sengstack 
Norman Shavin 
Robert Shaw 
Arthur Shepherd 


Nathaniel Shilkret 


Flie Siegmeister 
Alfred Simon 
Larry Sims 

Ira C, Singleton 


Carleton Sprague Smith 


Julia Smith 


Nicholas Slonimsky 
Ralph W. Sockman 


Harry Sopkin 
Sigmund Spaeth 


Edward J. Sparling 


Alfred Spouse 
Frank St. Leger 
Eleanor Steber 
Halsey Stevens 
Rise Stevens 
Albert P. Stewart 
Reginald Stewart 


William Grant Still 
Leopold Stokowski 
Lloyd Frederick Sunderman 
Gladys Swarthout 
Sally Sweetland 
Frederick Fay Swift 
Nell Tangeman 
Howard Taubman 
Bernard U. Taylor 
Laurence Taylor 
Jean Tennyson 
Helen M. Thompson 
Virgil ‘Thomson 
Leah Thorpe 
Lawrence Tibbett 
Ernest Toch 

Ruth Tooze 

Helen Traubel 

Roy Underwood 

Paul Van Bodegraven 
David Van Vactor 
Richard C. von Ende 
Irving Wilson Voorhees 
A. C. Voran 

Oscar Wagner 

Fred Waring 
Leonard Warren 
Ruth Watanabe 
Charles J. Watson 
Jack M. Watson 
Franz Waxman 
George A. Wedge 
Kurt Weill 

Louis G. Wersen 

D. Sterling Wheelwright 
Paul Whiteman 

Russ Widoe 

Peter J. Wilhousky 
Roy T. Will 

J. Laurance Willhide 
Arthur L. Williams 
John Finley Williamson 
Harry Robert Wilson 
Lilly Windsor 

Carl Anton Wirth 
Paul Yoder 

Gaylord Yost 

Victor Young 
Augustus P. Zanzig 
Alex H. Zimmerman 


TELEVISION DISCOVERS MUSIC 


he is about to tumble into the pit.” 


(Continued from page 40) 


instantaneously. 


Another difficult one for Broek- “For instance,” Broekman re- 


man was an Armed Forces program, 
one which depended on split-second 
timing for “live” shots of jet planes 
taking off, guided missiles being 
fired, and so on. Inasmuch as some 
of the planned demonstrations fiz- 
zled out, sequences had to be switched 
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called, “we were playing music for a 
flame-throwing sequence when the 
show jumped to a tank invasion. 
This meant that I had to switch 
from the high piccolos I was using 
to express the shrill violence of the 
flame throwers to trombones and the 


tuba to portray the ominous, lum- 
bering quality of the tanks, That 
was quite a switch.” 

In the “Project 20” production, 
“The Great War,” Bennett wanted 
to use the melody of Smiles for the 
advent of the Armistice but ran into 
a snag because one of the first scenes 
was that of German prisoners of war. 

“I had to begin the song subtly— 
timidly, in fact—because it would 
have been too blasphemous to burst 
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out with it when we were showing 
the vanquished men in the stock- 
ade,” 

Bennett is a man of firm convic- 
tions and refuses to be swayed by 
considerations that might deter an- 
other man. For example, he didn’t 
hesitate to use carnival music to pro- 
vide the mood for a group of soldiers 
frolicking on shipboard in “The 
Great War.” 

“One wouldn’t find carnival music 
within a thousand miles of that 
boat,” he said, “but it expressed the 
spirit of the soldiers, so | went ahead 
and used it anyway.” 

Normar. Dello Joio readily admits 
that his most challenging project to 
date was the musical score he was 
commissioned to write for the debut 
of CBS-TV’s “Air Power’ series. 
When the composer was first ap- 
proached by the producer to write 
an “audition” score for the docu- 
mentary series, Dello Joio confessed 
to skepticism. But when he viewed 
one of the episodes, he was intrigued 
enough to sign on the dotted line. 
Never having written for televi- 


sion before, Dello Joio was not men- 
tally or emotionally bound by the re- 


stricting confines of the medium and 
he happily let himself go by writing 
the score in terms of operatic acts, 
with each episode tying into the pre- 
vious one through a mode of musical 
unification. 


The producer liked what he 
heard, and abandoned his original 
idea to have several composers work 
on the series. All the music for the 
new series was written in the “Air 
Power” business office, where the 
composer had access to the film, 
which he ran constantly while work- 
ing on the score. Hour upon hour 
was spent looking at the film foot- 
age, making musical notations, tim- 
ing the score, and eventually record- 
ing the completed selections. It was 


a far cry from Dello Joio’s two 
operas, The Ruby and The Trial at 
Rouen. 


The emergence of TV means, in 
truth, the emergence of a new kind 
of musical composition and the em- 
phasis has been all to the good. 
Music and personalities of the world 
of harmony are showing up with 
regularity in the medium. 

Nathan Milstein and Jan Peerce 
recently were visited on Edward R. 


Murrow’s 


returned 
redio; the 


entations on 


acclaimed, 
layman’s 


new music 


through such 
the Beanstalk; 
Hammerstein are preparing a Cin- 


and 


derella; an 


America’s great popular composers— 
Cohan—is inherent in a 
TV program set for next May. >>> 


George M. 


Newbold 


Music 


of 


awarded City College’s tenth annual 


to: TV's 


“Person to Person”; 
NBC Opera Theater is again offer- 
ing its popular series of colorcast 
classics; the Metropolitan Opera has 
medium, 
Leonard Bernstein pres- 
“Omnibus” were widely 
and added much to the 
understanding of music 
and its structure. In lighter vein, 
has come to television 
“Spectaculars” as Jack 
Rodgers and 


sister 


d a tribute to 


> 


Morris, chairman of the 
board of the New York City Center 


and Drama, has 


John H. Finley Medal for * 
cant service to the City 


York.” Mr. 
for his con 


welfare agencies. 


FOR BAND 


FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 


Ving Merlin 


SKI RIDE 


presented in ‘Your Concert Reader"’. 
of Time, Meter, Style, Concert Routines, Techniques and Cues. Ideally suited for either individual or class in- 


struction and playable in any combination of instruments. 
Published for all Bb, Eb, C, F, Bass Clef, Viola and Percussion Instruments. ........ 


DANCING VIOLINS 
Gerhard Winkler 

Arranged by Michael Edwards 
Set A $3.50; Set B $5.00; Set C $6.50 


BLUE MIRAGE 
Sam Coslow & Lotar Olias 
Arranged by Michael Edwards 
Full Band $4.00; Symphonic Band $6.00 


OPEN STRING CONCERTO 
Violin Solo with String Orchestra 


Complete $2.00; Parts .30 ea.; Piano Part .50 


For String Orchestra & Piano 
Josef Niessen 
Complete $2.50; Score .75; Parts .30 ea. 


_ THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO., INC. 


One of America's most distinguished standard publishers . 
Now —presents new-vital publications for Band & Orch 


The Most effective series of training books 
yet pubiished for Band and Orchestra players... . . 


YOUR CONCERT READER 


by DAVID GORNSTON and HARRY HUFFNAGLE 
Band and Orchestra students receive, in concentrated form, valuable experience through the melodic studies 


Designed to develop practical sight reading, phrasing and the understanding 


FOR ORCHESTRA 


JALOPY 


Each book $1.00 


Kermit & Walter Leslie and Ted Zeigler 


Kai Mortensen 


Set A $3.00; Set B$4.50; Set C $6.00 
THE LAUGHING VIOLIN 


Arranged by Michael Edwards 


Set A $3.00; Set B $4.50, Set C $6.00 


HEART OF PARIS 


Mitchell Parish, Georges Auric, Jacques Larve 


Arranged by Michael Edwards 


Send for FREE B. F. Wood Instrumental Catalog. 


- 24 Brookline Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 


Set A $3.00; Set B $4.50; Set C $6.00 


of 
Morris is being honored 
tribution in helping to 
found the City Center and for his 
philanthropic work with health and 
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FINANCIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR BAND DIRECTORS 


crease their income noticeably. Local 
piano teachers often have more pu- 
pils than they can handle. 

Some teachers, especially in the 
larger communities, find Saturday an 
ideal time to give lessons for making 
more spending money. They may 
also give lessons after and before 
school, during the noon hour,—even 
after the evening meal. 

“Why work so hard?” you might 
ask. Many of us will answer, “Well, 
giving lessons is easier than conduct- 
ing rehearsals. And if it helps our 
pocketbooks and improves the play- 
ing ability of our groups,—why not?” 

If you are afraid that asking your 
pupils to take lessons from you will 
seem too “commercial,” — tell them 
this: “Private lessons help anyone to 
be a better performer. ‘Take your les- 
sons from any good teacher you care 
to. But I know that private lessons 
will help you.” (The chances are 
they will take them from you.) 

Some directors add to their income 
by directing church choirs for an- 


(Continued from page 13) 


other ten to twenty dollars weekly. 
Many bandmasters are well trained 
in vocal work and enjoy the relaxa- 
tion of a different activity, quite 
aside from the extra money involved. 

Judging? The smaller colleges usu- 
ally pay around thirty-five dollars per 
day — and traveling expenses — for 
critics or judges. Universities usually 
pay more and sometimes their festi- 
vals run for several days. Many band 
directors enjoy judging and add to 
their income in this way. Of course, 
judging is usually limited in the 
main to a few days in the spring 
season. However, there are some 
marching contests in the fall that 
offer an opportunity for judges to 
add to their income. 

Instrument repairing? “I enjoy 
repairing instruments,” a bandmaster 
friend says. “It relaxes me after re- 
hearsing people, to work with an 
inanimate object like_a clarinet.” 

“How much do you make?” I asked. 

He pursed his lips. “Oh,” he said, 
“about two bucks an hour. I repair 


instruments for my own kids and 
several bandmasters around here. I 
get a real kick out of it. Adds a bit 
to my prestige, also—” 

Bandmasters who have basements 
in their homes can often add a few 
repair tools. They can work as ap- 
prentices in a band shop during the 
summer and begin that fall on their 
own. Saturdays and occasional night 
work of this type will add to their 
incomes in a practical way. 

Investing in business? I knew a 
Missouri bandleader who purchased 
a neighborhood grocery store in the 
town where he taught. An elderly 
person was hired to run the place, 
and the bandleader was in the store 
all day Saturday. After some fifteen 
years of this, he took his profits, 
borrowed some money and built a 
$65,000 motel. Another bandman in 
Missouri bought and operated a 
small confectionery store across the 
street from the high school. It earned 
him a substantial income. 

Still another bandmaster invested 


(S.A.B.); Book 5 (S.A.T.B.) 


Teachers Manual ... .1.85; 


and 51 assorted plastic pieces. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


THE “‘SING-TIME”’ Series 

by Carl W. Vandre 
Each book begins with the simplest of reading problems 
and progresses step-by-step. Delightful songs have been 
written to teach note-reading and rhythm. Book 1-Primary 
Grades (unison); Book 2 (S.A.); Book 3 (S.S.A.); Book 4 
.. 85¢ each book 


The “SIGHT-READING FUN” Series by Carl W. Vandre 
A series of progressively planned song books, each song having been written for the developing of a specific skill. 
Easy for the Teacher — Fun for the Student. 
e SING or PLAY SIGHT READING FUN (Unison) 
e TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.A.) 
6 THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.S.A.) 


MELODY, RHYTHM and HARMONY 
by Lloyd H. Slind 
The young novice will secure a solid musical foundation 


with a maximum of sheer enjoyment. 
Students Book ... .85¢ 


Two Outstanding Teaching Aids For The Young Student... 


e THE ‘“VANDRE" INTERLOCKING PLASTIC KEYBOARD — A plastic piano keyboard with raised black keys which 


MILLS MUSIC Presents the Finest in Elementary Teaching Materials... 


NOTE READING IS FUN 
by Carl W. Vandre 
This outstanding book fills a long felt need for the pri- 
Note reading problems are presented in 
such an interesting way that children enjoy reading by 


mary grades. 


note. 


75¢ each book 


gives the appearance of a real piano keyboard. Each keyboard = two octaves — interlocking as many keyboards as 
desired. Price $1.50 each keyboard (Note Finder provided free with each keyboard). 

e THE NOTE AND STAFF SET — A novel and fascinating way of learning music. Just place piastic notes, sharps 
and flats on a flocked staff board and they will adhere as long as possible. Set includes a treble and bass clef board 


e 1619 Broadway 


Price, complete with 12 plastic note discs 


e S.A.B. SIGHT READING FUN (For Changing Voices) 

e FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.A.T.B.) 

e SIGHT READING FUN for CHANGED VOICES 
(Unison, Two-Part, Three-Part and Four-Part) 


MORE MELODY, RHYTHM and HARMONY 
by Lloyd H. Slind 


A progressive supplement to the popular Melody, Rhythm 


Complete $2.50 


New York 19, 
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his savings of tour thousand dollars 
in the stock market when it was low, 


—in 1942. His investment has grown - sell cars on a commission basis and 
others sell life insurance at night in clothes, and taking good care of 


to over ten thousand now and he has 


had annual dividends also. Better the community. Some directors tune 
pianos, arrange music, write articles, someone say, “don’t buy what you 


or give occasional lectures to bringin don’t need.” 


seek professional advice, however, 
before you go into the market. 


(One advantage of our profession the money needed for personal and 
family expenses, —and to improve knew a director who asked his wife 


is that we do have some free time— 
quite a few holidays, etc.,—to think — standards of living. 
up these money producing ideas.) 


bandmasters work on such days at 


filling-stations, grocery stores, drug- 
stores and department stores. A few money by painting your own house, 


Benjamin Franklin said, (and he drens’ hair, She learned and right 

Saturday and holiday work? Some — was canny in these things), “A penny well, too, Silly? To some it would 

saved is a penny earned.” If you seem so, Others would say, “Good 


believe this, you can “earn’’ more 


repairing your car, pressing your 


everything you buy. “And,” I hear 


An extreme case of thriftiness: I 


to learn to cut his and their chil- 


” 


idea! 


HALL & McCRreEARY COMPANY bas moved! 
Better jot down our new address RIGHT NOW! It’s 


> One director in a town of 3,000 
showed me how he estimated his 
annual income. His activities broke 
> down to these figures: 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 3 
PARK AVENUE AT SIXTH STREET 


All our services and our cooperation with you will continue 
at the traditional high level you have come to expect from 
Hall & McCreary Company over the years. Our entire staff, 
including your old friends W. D. Clark W. B. Lindsay, and 
Ruth Heller, will continue to have the pleasure of serving you. 
Everyone on our mailing list will receive our Music Publica- 
tions Catalog and Music Directors’ Desk Book as usual in 
the Fall. If YOUR address 
is changed, let us know! 
From now on send all corres- 
pondence and orders to our 
new address. 


Pose. 


$ MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


Publishers of Better Music 
PARK AVE. AT SIXTH ST., MINNEAPOLIS 15 income-producing ideas to educate 


our families, drive a better car, build 


A New Children’s Opera in Three Acts 


THE TWELVE DANCING PRINCESSES 


by 
DAVID M. CLOSSON 


COMPLETE WITH STAGE AND 
DANCE INSTRUCTIONS 


PRICE $2.00 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
GLEN ROCK 
NEW JERSEY 


School salary $4,000. 
Summer Concerts from 
600. 
Piano Lessons... 340. 
Band Instrument 
Charch Choir 480. 


Fees from pupils for 
summer sectional 


You may have better ideas as to 
financial possibilities for the average 
band director than those suggested in 
this article. If so, please pass them 
around. While we bandmen are often 
paid well in pleasure and satisfaction 
in our work, many of us can use 


a “nest egg” for those retirement years 
and altogether live as well as our abil- 
ities and industry may permit. D>> 


> 


Richard Korn, a New Yorker 
whose training was received exclu- 
sively in the U. S. A., has been en- 
gaged as the first foreigner to con- 
duct performances of Japan’s Asahi 
Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra 
Ly Prince Hedemaro Konoye. 


The U. S. Naval School of Music 
is presenting the All Eastern Band 
and Instrumental Clinic on February 
12 at the U. S. Naval Receiving Sta- 
tion in Washington, D. C. Perform- 
ances by the various bands affiliated 
with the Naval School, brass clinics, 
discussion groups and demonstrations 
will be features of this annual event. 
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$6,180. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN WIND INSTRUMENTS 
(Continued from page 25) 


of music for the large wind band, in- 
cluding the exciting new works then 
coming along by Hindemith, Schu- 
man, Milhaud and other prominent 
men. I knew that it was time to take 
the plunge. It was not taken hastily, 
for almost twenty years had passed 
since I first realized that I would 
have to observe, think, talk, write, 
study and perform my way to what- 
ever action I would take. An illness 
which clapped me to immobility in 
a hospital bed afforded me_ the 
chance to think things through to a 
logical end. I was still in a state of 
convalescence when Ennis and I met 
in Philadelphia, but I had my plans, 
which Howard Hanson had ap- 
proved, and I also had Ennis, to 
whom I could divulge them. 

In substance I told him we would 
de as follows: 

1. Establish a group within the 
curriculum which would consist of 
those reed, brass and percussion in- 
struments which have withstood 
time’s ravages and which could be 
found in profusion in almost any 
high school in the country, 

2. Confine the size of this group to 
that produced by the elimination of 
all doubling on all parts. This re- 
sulted in a group of 46 players. 

3. Devote all of our activity to the 
study and performance of original 
wind music exclusively, including 
that for the band. 

4. Develop a program for the en- 
couragement of new music written 
for the group through carefully 
prepared performances by virtuoso 
players. 


The annual observance of Brother- 
hood Week sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, of which President Eisenhower 
is honorary chairman, will occur Feb- 
ruary 17-24, 1957. 


<>» 


Flora Walker, formerly affiliated 
with Community Concerts and the 
Symphony of the Air, is now man- 
ager of the musical organizations at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. She will have charge of 
programs presented by faculty mem- 
bers as well as music students. 
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5. Name the group simply the 
Eastman Wind Ensemble, which 
would be organized in September. 

6. Continue to maintain our large 
Symphony Band. 

After a long penetrating stare into 
my then still literally jaundiced 
eyes, Ennis said, “Of course you're 
going to write this up for the Jour- 
nal.” He published the story I wiote 
for him in the September 1952 edi- 


tion of Music Journal under his 
title, Eastman’s New Wind Ensem- 
ble. It was a detailed two-page ac- 
count and our first public announce- 
ment of the plan. He published it 
because he believed in it... . What 
happened since has proved us both 
to have had a good belief. The pro- 
gram of Mercury Records by the 
Wind Ensemble, which was begun 
during our first season, has had a 
happy success educationally and pro- 
fessionally and it will continue, New 
scores by the hundreds are piled in 


SATB 
REJOICE THE LORD IS KING 
SATB 
BE WITH ME LORD 
SATB 
THE NIGHTINGALE PLEDGE 
INDIAN LULLABY 
SAB 
SHADOWS 
SSA... 


SATB 


Full Band with Score . ; 
Symphonic Band with Score 


Full Band with conductor 
Symphonic Band with conductor 


Full Band with conductor 


Full Band with conductor 
Symphonic Band with conductor 


THE THREE DEBONAIRS 


Full Band with conductor 
Symphonic Band with conductor 


Outstanding Choral Publications 


| THOUGHT ON THE LAMB OF GOD 


SA (dedicated to all student nurses glee clubs) D. Rossel .25 


| LOVE THY KINGDOM LORD 

Recent Land Compositions 
YOUTHFUL SPIRIT OVERTURE. 
ROLL DE OL’ CHARIOT ALONG (Spiritual) ...W. Fred Conway 
BOUQUET FOR BASSES ‘Solo for Tuba & Baritone... Charles W. Storm 


FATINITZA OVERTURE Von Suppe Arr. 


Trio for Three Trumpets — Three Trombones or Three Saxophones 


CHORAL COPIES OR CONDUCTOR SCORES SENT GRATIS ON REQUEST 


VOLKWEIN BROS., INC. 


632 Liberty Avenue 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Harry R. Wilson .22 
Darwell-Ehret .22 


Joseph Roft .20 


Joseph Roff .20 
Gertrude Rohrer .20 


Joseph M. Hopkins 18 


Earl D. Irons 
6.00 
9.00 


4.50 
6.50 


5.00 
Paul Yoder 


7.50 
10.00 


Clifford P. Barnes 


5.00 
7.00 


‘ 
” 
ch 
59 ’ 


This completely new, simplified 
course makes teaching beginners 
amazingly easy. 

In addition to exceptionally fine 
practice material, this unique 
course includes: PARENT GUIDE, 
DETACHABLE FLASH CARDS, SIMPLI- 
FIED KEYBOARD CHARTS, PROGRESS 
CARD and CERTIFICATE. 


on 


The Pietro Deiro Conservatory 


TALENT COURSE 


for Accordion 
Complete Course $2.50 


See it for yourself — Send 
for a copy on 10-day approval! 


tc 


3 
EEN 


Leivo 
“ACCORDION HEADQUARTERS 


46 GREENWICH AVENUE YORK NY 


2 


4 
2 
‘ 


ea Spaeth 


FOR THE PERFORMER 


The Act of Walking 
The Act of Standing 


RHYTHMIC EXERCISES 


Based on 
a unique approach to 
Posture and 
Movement 


240 East 20th St., New York 
GR 3-3743 


my studio, which, since 1952, often 
bears an uneasy resemblance to the 
Collier brothers’ mansion, but we 
are gradually playing our way 
through it. 

Each day’s mail brings some word 
or program from yet another high 
school or college that has organized 
a Wind Ensemble on our model. 
Cities like Cleveland now have a 
professional group and major orches- 
tras play an increasing amount of 
important wind works on their sub- 
scription concerts. The reviews and 
sales of our recordings bear out the 
existence of that genuine public in- 
terest in wind music which I wished 
to serve. 

Ennis Davis was quick to sense the 
fundamental fact that the Wind En- 


emble was not designed to nor 
would it endanger the country’s 
string, orchestral and concert band 
programs, for he saw it, as did I, as 
yet another direction in which to 
channel the enormous abilities and 
undeniable interest in the playing of 
wind instruments, 

The Wind Ensemble’s activity 
during the past four years has been 
at once a great challenge and a 
warm satisfaction to the Eastman 
School and to me, and though the 
pleasure of dinner with Ennis Davis 
has passed into memory, the life he 
led and the development of those 
ideas to which he lent his amazing 
judgment and enthusiasm must, like 
his magnificent spirit, go on and 
on forever. 


BENJAMIN CARR’S MUSICAL JOURNAL 
(Continued from page 17) 


This advertisement also answers 
several questions, Who subscribed to 
the Musical Journal? ‘The subscrip- 
tion list, of the first volume of this 
work, contains the names of the 
most eminent teachers, and some of 
the first amateurs in Philadelphia, 
who have sanctioned it by their ap- 
proval, the vocal part containing 
those songs that the proprietor had 
the satisfaction of seeing become 
universal favorites; and the instru- 
mental section; but here a remark 
would be impertinent, as the names 
of Haydn, Pleyel, Boccherini, etc., 
speak for themselves.” 

Here are further quotations: “The 
sources from which the Musical 
Journal will draw its material are 
some valuable libraries of music— 
regular communications from Eu- 
rope, and occasional efforts of musi- 
cal talents here.” . . . “The advan- 
tage of a work of this kind under 
the editorship of a professional per- 
son, and upon which the critical 
eves of some eminent masters and 
amateurs among its subscribers must 
act as guardians, will, it is presumed, 
raise its consequence with those who 
are desirous to forward the advance- 
ment of music in this country.” 

Subscriptions were received at the 
following ‘“‘rausical repositories”: J. 
Carr’s, Baltimore; J. Chalk’s, Phila- 
delphia, and J. Hewitt’s, New York. 
The proprietors were also business- 
men, for one reads that, ‘““Those sub- 


scribing, or procuring subscribers, 
for six copies, will have a seventh 
gratis.” 

As one studies the songs and in- 
strumental pieces which were issued 
in weekly numbers by the Musical 
Journal more than a century and a 
half ago, one realizes the wealth of 
material, both musical and _histori- 
cal, which they contain. Very few 
people have access to the few copies 
available. For that reason it is now 
planned to reissue the entire 120 
numbers in exact facsimile in the 
near future. This should effectively 
bridge the time gap between the 
Musical Jcurnal of 1800 and the 
fifteen-year-old Music Journal of 


today. >>> 
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A New Easy March By | 
Walter Finlayson 


FLASH OF 
CRIMSON 


$1.50 


. ++. and remember us for 
great band music ...... 


BERLIOZ— 
Recitative & Prayer 
FB—4.50 SB—6.00 
COWELL—Shoontree 
FB—4.00 SB—6.00 
GOLDMAN, R. F.— 
Two Marches from 
Revolutionary America 


FB—3.50 SB—4.50 
GOSSEC /Goldman— 
Classic Overture 

FB—6.00 SB—8.50 
Military Symphony 

FB—5.00 SB—7.00 
HANDEL /Sartorius— 
Royal Fireworks Music 

FB—6.50 SB--8.50 
MOZART—Rondo 
SCHUBERT—Minuetto 

FB—4.00 SB—5.00 
WEINBERGER— 

Czech Rhapsody 

FB—6.50 SB—8.50 

FREE Conductor Scores — 

write Dept. B 


MERCURY 


Musie Corporation 
47 West 63rd, New York 23 


@ ALL-BOLTED 


chores Risers 


Custom-built for any size chorus or stage. ideal for 
concerts . .. rehearsals. .. stage shows .. 


. and trips. 
Write today. 


Wenger Music 
25 Wenger Bldg., 


Equipment Co. 


tonna, Minn. 
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FROM OUR READERS 


HAVE enjoyed very much the 
current issue of MUSIC JOUR 
NAL, and note with interest your 
new Advisory Council. . . . think 
your magazine is superb. 
—Richard Landes, 
Elk Grove, Cal. 


AVE just re-subscribed to 

MUSIC JOURNAL. The ar- 
ticle on the Iowa musical family 
was a humdinger, bringing back 
nostalgic memories. 


—Howard Wade Kimsey, 
New York City 


USIC JOURNAL is the best 

music magazine that’s ever 
been published . . . crammed with ar- 
ticles everybody is interested in. 
Your editorials are educational and 
informative. Even the ads are inter- 
esting .. . | read every one. 


—Olga Wolf, New York City 


MU PHI EPSILON 
(Continued from page 46) 


ropolitan Opera Company and a 
member of Mu Phi Epsilon, in rec- 
ognition of the honor she has 
brought to the sorority for her out- 
standing contributions to music. Miss 
Madeira has received wide acclaim 
in a recent European tour, Claudette 
Sorel, internationally known pianist 
and also a member of Mu Phi 
Epsilon, was soloist at the sorority’s 
recent national convention, Mu Phi 
Epsilon is proud of its many mem- 
bers who have risen to great heights 
in the music world and have won 
national and international fame as 
singers, instrumentalists and educa- 
tors. The names of a few of these 
outstanding artist members include 
Frances Yeend, Jean Madeira, Naomi 
Farr, Jane Froman, Ruth Kobart, 
Paula Lenchner, Brunetta Mazzolini, 
Carol Smith, Helen Traubel, Marie 
Manahan, Jeanneane Dowis, Norma 
Holmes, Jewell Bethany Hughes, 
Muriel Kerr, Ethel Leginska, Eunice 
Podis, Claudette Sorel, Elvina Tru- 
man, Sylvia Zaremba, Doriot An- 
thony, Artiss DeVolt, Sylvia Meyer 
and Claire Cocci. >>> 


SGavitation 
CASALS FESTIVAL 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 
APRIL 22 - MAY 8, 1957 


PLUS A HOLIDAY 
IN THE WEST INDIES 


DR. SIGMUND SPAETH 
Program Chairman 


Write or phone: 


CULTURAL TRAVEL ZOUNCIL 
DIVISION SIMMONS TOURS 
441 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 8-7140 


al your side 


an inva buble wid 
THE 
CHOIRMASTER'S 
WORKBOOK 


VOL. Vv 


Dayton W. Nordin 

Editor 
A new edition of 
the widely hailed 
pocket-size hand- 
book, designed for 
the working church musicians for a 
52-week period. 


$2.50 


at your bookseller or 


Augustana Press 


Rock Island, Illinois 


A Basic Method by George Best 
Full Score FREE to string teachers on request 
VARITONE, INC., 545 5th Ave., N.Y. 17 
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FOLK SONGS OR POPULARS? 


(Continued from page 30) 


one folk song. I will say that you've 
heard practically all their harmonies, 
two major chords and a seventh, ex- 
cept those sung in a wailing minor. 
Rovin’ Gambler manages to run the 
entire gamut of its verses on one 
tonic chord. 

Harmony is one reason why I be- 
lieve that Casey Jones is a better folk 
song than many of them, If authority 
were needed to establish Casey as 
folk material, it is in Spaeth’s His- 
tory of Popular Music in America 
(Random House, 1948). He cites ex- 
cellent authorities for stating that 
the song was written about the death 
of John L. Jones who lived in 
Caycee, Tenn. On his monument at 
Jackson, Miss. are the words: “To the 
memory of the locomotive engineer 
whose name as Casey Jones became 
part of folklore and the American 
language.”” Spaeth comments that the 
musical account of Jones’ death has 
acquired “the stature of true folk- 
music. 

It is believed that some of the 
lyrics, published in 1909, came to 
lyricist Seibert from a Negro who 
had worked with the engineer and 
had shaped an older song to honor 
his friend. This is typical of origins 
and variants in folk music. For the 
record of Musical Americana I shall 
set down here what may be a variant 
of a variant, though it could be that 
older song which the Negro modi- 
fied. This one was sung in a Negro 
labor battalion at St. Nazaire, France, 
during the first World War. The late 
Charles E. Bailey of Cleveland wrote 
it down as it sounded in a group, 
then verified melody and words with 
the song leader. Casey Jones touches 


Ohio University in Athens is spon- 
soring iis sixth annual competition 
for a new American chamber opera. 
The winning composition will be 
produced by the Opera Workshop 
during July, 1957. Any U, S. citizen, 
with the exception of Ohio Univer- 
sity faculty members, is eligible to 
submit one or more operas of ap- 
proximately 45 minutes. The closing 
date for entries is May 1, 1957. Com- 
plete information is available through 
John Bergsagel of the University’s 
School of Music. 
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—Courtesy, Harry Dichter 


are evident in the four verses record- 
ed here, though the melody is quite 
different. 


Ingineer Joe 


Ingincer Joe was a good ingineer, 
He told his fireman he needn't fear, 
All that he needed was-a wood and 
coal, 
Stick your haid out the window, 
let the drivers roll. 
(Refrain of last line) 


Jay Gould sayed just befo’ he died 


De only railroad he wanted to ride. 

De ingineer asked him well-a what 
it might be, 

On the Denver Colorado and the 
Santa Fe. 


Miss Gould sayed just befo’ she 
died, 

“Papa fix de trains so de tramps 
can ride.” 

“If dey must ride, leave ‘em ride 
de rods 

And-a put all their trust in the 
hands of God.” 


De fireman looked and he saw a 
stack; 

“Richard, Oh, Richard, can’t you 
hold her back?” 

Richard reversed and-a then yelled 
back 

“Well-a how can I hold her when 
she’s off the track?” 


The last-century Jay Gould reference 
is one reason why this could have 
been the much older song from 
which Casey sprang, that and chang- 
ing “Joe” to “Richard,” which is so 
characteristic in genuine oldies of the 
folk type. 

There are two of those types, the 


imported brand that came unwritten 
from the old countries and lived still 
unwritten through many variations 
in uncertain memories, and the genu- 
ine sour-mash Blue Ridge or born-in- 
the-canyon variety. In both cases 
tunes as well as words became diluted 
as the songs were passed along by 
the voice and ear route. 

If variants help in establishing the 
authenticity of a folk song, then what 
about some of America’s best known 
“pops”? Assure six or more persons 
selected at random that they have a 
non-critical, even friendly audience, 
and ask them to sing any familiar old- 
timer. The words will come out in a 
thoroughly scrambled fashion, with 
even some differences of melodic 
detail. 

Based on that evidence, one has a 
right to speculate that eventually 
many of our most-sung songs may 
join the two-way parade through the 
fences. Ancient folk songs become 
Populars, — Populars become Hill- 
billy. All is confusion. 

But they are all a part of Musical 
Americana. Woven into our folk 
songs and our popular songs so 
tightly that it will stay in their warp 
as long as they are sung is a record 
of our thinking, our attitudes, our 
ways of living, practically every tan- 
gible and intangible that has touched 
American life. Some are colored by 
place or presentation. Others are as 
broad as the nation. >> 


“KIDS FROM HOME” 


(Continued from page 15) 


in Germany who had just finished 
105 days in the field “combat ready.” 
The men sat two on a chair and 
took turns on each other's shoulders. 
After it was over they helped break 
down the show, pack and load its 
parts onto trucks and then ran _ be- 
side them to the gates so as to pro- 
long their conversations to the very 
last minute. 

The amateur performers use breaks 
between shows to visit historic, cul- 
tural and recreation spots. Being 
typical Americans, they collect sou- 
venirs which increase their personal 
luggage by 40 pounds—they are lim- 
ited to 66 pounds each—by the time 
they head homeward, Last summer 
they concentrated on collecting odd 
hats and feathers, which are now un- 
doubtedly on display in their respec- 
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tive homes in 18 states from coast 
to coast, 

Glowing reports in military publi- 
cations, inclusion of one such story 
in the Congressional] Record, awards 
by the Defense Department and De- 
partment of the Army are concrete 
evidence of the popularity of “The 
Kids From Home.” 

Jack Dolph and J. Clement Schu- 
ler agree that as long as music and 
laughter are needed by our forces 
overseas they are willing to help cre- 
ate and direct new shows, To them 


it is a very important project, which 
cannot be ignored. Through it tal- 
ented youngsters receive recognition 
for their work, bring neighborhood 
fun to their counterparts overseas, 
have invaluable experiences and 
build and foster better international 
feeling. 

And as for “The Kids,” despite 
the hard work, expense, irregular 
hours, exhausting frequency of per- 
formances and limitations of many 
of the living facilities, each eagerly 
seeks inclusion in subsequent shows. 


They are considered with the new 
applicants and are accepted again 
only if they are still the best talent 
available and outstanding citizens as 


well. 


Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., Inc. re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
Lewis Roth as Director of its Educa- 
tional Department. A graduate of the 
Juilliard School of Music, Mr. Roth 
was formerly an editorial advisor in 
the Educational Department of Mills 
Music, Inc. 
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DUET ALBUMS 


for 


FLUTE, CLARINET and PIANO 
FLUTE, VIOLA and PIANO 
FLUTE, VIOLONCELLO and PIANO 
~ TWO CLARINETS and PIANO 

CLARINET, VIOLA and PIANO 


OBOE, CLARINET and PIANO 
VIOLIN, VIOLA and PIANO 
VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO and PIANO 
TWO FLUTES and PIANO 
TWO OBOES and PIANO 


Each $1.50 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE HUMAN VOICE 


(Continued from page 23) 


encountered? In answer to the query 
“How shall I produce my tones?” 
his most likely answer would be 
“this way, the way I do.” Is it rea- 
sonable to expect that this would 
produce satisfactory results? As was 
suggested earlier, a student might 
temporarily be able to imitate his 
mentor’s tone quality, but that 
would by no means solve his prob- 
lem. What about the times when he 
would have no one there to imitate? 
Is he supposed to keep the tone 
quality of his instructor in mind? 
And how would it work if a soprano 
were attempting to teach a bass or 
vice versa? 

Valid principles of procedure re- 
garding the training of the voice can- 
not be established in such a hit-or- 
miss manner. Something vastly more 
definite is needed, but the question 
has always been, what shall this be? 
If the vocal organ operates in the 
dark, how can the singer determine 
what is taking place, and, more im- 
portant, what should take place 
when he sings? 

A careful investigation of the man- 
ner in which the vocal organ oper- 
ates reveals the fact that it is not 
subject to conscious control, The 
cords are set automatically and in- 
stantaneously to the pitch dictated 
by the ear. This rules out any direct 
influence upon the vocal organ by 
the singer. But there are times when 
the organ does not respond to the 
singer’s wish. He encounters diffi- 
culties of various kinds which, de- 
spite possible attempts to “forget” 
his throat, seem impossible to over- 
come. 

Anybody who has tried to sing 
will understand the full meaning of 
these remarks. Few situations are so 
frustrating as the attempt to tame or 
cajole a recaicitrant throat into sub- 
servience. All around him the singer 
may see others who seemingly are 
able to accomplish what he so eager- 
ly desires, but he finds his path 
blocked by an impenetrable barrier. 
And the saddest part of it all is that 
the harder he tries to find the ans- 
wer, the more baffling the situation 
becomes. 

However, despite the seeming 
existence of this impasse, there is 
an answer to his problem. It lies in 
the very nature of the vocal organ, 
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namely, its subconscious action. As 
has been previously stated, the vocal 
organ responds to the dictates of the 
ear. If it does not do so, the only 
reasonable explanation is that some 
definite action is taking place which 
prevents this desired result. If the 
vocal organ is subconscious in action, 
this hampering of its movements 
must lie outside the organ itself. 
Since the area he is concerned with 
is relatively small, the answer must 
be sought in some other part of the 
throat, not in the vocai organ itself. 


Throat Analysis 


Analysis of the throat reveals that 
when it is used for swallowing, its 
action as a tone-producing organ is 
inhibited. Furthermore, swallowing 
is a consciously controlled act,—in 
other words it can be induced at 
will. Since, as has been stated earlier, 
conscious control of the vocal organ 
is impossible, a simple process of 
elimination leads us unerringly to 
the conclusion that any interference 
with the free action of the vocal 
organ must stem directly from the 
action of the swallowing muscles. 
That is to say, any contraction of the 
swallowing muscles which lie out- 
side the larynx deprives the vocal 
organ of its freedom of action. We 
are here dealing not with an opinion 
but with a physical fact which no 
amount of wishful thinking can 
eliminate. The degree of this inter- 
ference varies greatly with the in- 
dividual; the successful singers he 
tries vainly to emulate must—and 
there is no other answer—use a mini- 
mum of this hampering interfer- 
ence. His quest, therefore, should 
be not that of seeking a method of 
producing his tones, but an endeavor 
to determine what is preventing the 
freedom of action of his vocal organ. 

I am fully aware that in placing 
these facts before singers I am going 
against much that is fervently be- 
lieved and even hallowed by tradi- 
tion. But it is high time that the 
aura of mystery which surrounds the 
production of the voice be dispelled 
and the facts be placed before all 
those who have the desire to learn 
them. No man is superior to the 
facts in his possession and unless 
singers realize what their problem is, 


they must be forever doomed to 
struggle against unsurmountable 
odds. The harder they try, the more 
they will stimulate the interfering 
muscles; and since nature has de- 
veloped the swallowing muscles to a 
far greater degree than the actual 
vocal muscles, the struggle is an un- 
equal one and can only result in 


failure. 


HOW CAN WE SAVE 
THE BEGINNERS? 
(Continued from page 44) 


by memory. Finally a small boy vol- 
unteered, Needless to say he was the 
star of the day. 

To work with each new student so 
that he derives self-satisfaction from 
his music right away is, however, not 
enough. Simultaneously we must 
place before him very definite goals. 
A recital class, where he can play his 
list of small pieces before other 
pupils, gives him a definite purpose 
for learning his assignments well. 
Often I have youngsters with only 
one lesson not only attend but actu- 
ally play at these pupil gatherings. 
Whatever my older students do, I 
want my young ones to take part in 
also. Musicales, public recitals and 
auditions are all open to my very 
early beginners. 

Let us, as progressive teachers, 
make it our goal to bring down the 
percentage of beginners who quit. Be- 
cause of early curtailment of lessons, 
too many students have already been 
deprived of the boundless and _per- 
manent pleasures of music. We really 
owe each and every pupil entrusted 
to our tutelage a chance to survive 
the early hurdles of discouragement 
and boredom and achieve the self- 
gratification that comes with the real- 
ization of work well done. >>> 


The Music Teachers National As- 
sociation will celebrate its 81st year 
at the National Biennial Convention, 
to be held in Chicago at the Hotel 
Congress, February 10-13. A program 
designed to satisfy in-service needs 
and to encourage professional growth 
in every branch of music will include 
twelve subject-area committees and 
provide three to six separate meet- 
ings in each area. 
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Over the centuries of recorded history the greatest minds 

of the human race have contemplated the awesome mysteries 
of time and space in our lives and universe. 

One rather embarrassing mystery is our own tendency to 
mismanage time and space because of poor planning. 

We live in an eternity of time and infinite space, yet, 


like the sign painter above, we are continually 
running out of each. 


This year the CHORAL DIRECTOR'S planning will be made 
easier, more enjoyable, and more effective by the new 

SHAWNEE PRESS SPRING CATALOG, the most comprehensive 
program guide ever prepared. Available NOW! 


HIGHLIGHTS 


FIVE CHORAL PROGRAM OUTLINES 
REFERENCE RECORDINGS FOR ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
REFERENCE RECORDINGS OF SACRED MUSIC FOR YOUR CHOIR 
1957 FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP ANNOUNCEMENT 
MUSIC FOR YOUNGER SINGERS 
MUSIC FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


PLAN AHEAD! 


For those who reply to this ad for the new SHAWNEE 
PRESS SPRING CATALOG, we have available a 
free reprint of the sign above — without advertis- 
ing — suitable for mounting in your office or den. 
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UNIVERSITY MICROFILES 
313 NORTH Lst ST 
ANN ARSOR 


warm and inviting like a fresh cup of coffee, 
Everett’s new decorator finish, coffee walnut, adds 
distinctive charm to any room setting, 


modern or traditional. 
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The source of spinet tone is the sounding 
board at the back of the piano. But since 
most spinets are placed close to the wall, 
sound is deflected, affecting both volume 
and tone quality. Not so with the new 
Everett. There’s another tone outlet that 
projects the sound in the direction of per- 
former and audience. A grille that extends 


across the entire length of the piano at 


Clip coupon at right for col 


$ 


Here's fashion with a purpose... 
FASHION SET TO MUSIC! 


ear level. A grille that blends in color 
and texture with the rest of the piano. 
A grille that projects the sound like the 
open top of a grand piano! The singing 
quality of each sustained tone, the re- 
sounding splendor of fortissimo passages, 
and the complete absence of distortion 
at all volume levels undeniably puts this 


special Everett in a class by itself. 
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EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 

Division of Meridan Corporation 

South Haven 33, Michigan 

Please send full particulars on dyna-tension Everetts. 
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